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Editorial, 

ISHOP LAWRENCE’S announcement that three 
million and a quarter had been raised for a 
pension fund was received with cheers in the 
Episcopal Convention. By next March the five 
millions required will have been secured, and 

a clergyman of this church will be able thereafter to 
retire at the age of sixty-eight assured of support during 
the remainder of his days. This removes the duty from 
the field of, charity to that of justice, and permits men 
who have been unable, during increased cost of living 
with no increase of salary, to save anything to retain 
their self-respect without starvation. Other denomina- 


tions are engaged in equally great measures to the same 
end. How long will our people remain content with in- 


adequate provision for their faithful ministers, a neg- 
lected organization for ministerial pension, and a paltry 
contribution called a pension furnished largely by min- 
isters themselves? 

ad 


In revising the Episcopal hymnal the commission 
eliminated over two hundred hymns, and added one 
hundred and twenty-six. We trust that one of the 
rejected hymns was that one the last line of which hails 
the Deity under the title of Blessed Three in One. Such 
a purely arithmetical designation cannot surely be much 
helped by an adjective, nor claim any devout immunity 
That among the added 
hymns are contributions from all denominations, and of 
course among them our own, makes more for church unity 
than any scheme of doctrinal compromise. Whittier, 
Lowell, Bryant, Samuel Longfellow, and Holmes are in 
the hymnal, and for the first time in twenty-five years 
hymns of American writers find a place in the Episcopal 
Church. When people sing the same religion, and in 
actual work perform the same religion, their serious 
divergences in statement may be reckoned a pardonable 
concession to preference, a not unsurmountable barrier 


of dogmatism. 
a 


Ir has become a scandal that ought quickly to be 
abated, that candidates for office in the United States 
often spend more money to win the election than the 
salary will amount to during the whole term of office. 
Two inferences are evidently in order, both repulsive: 
either the candidate is so wealthy that the salary does 


not attract him or he expects to win back the cost of 


his election at the expense of the public. 
case all but rich men are by the terms of the conflict 
excluded from office; in the second case honest men who are 
not rich are excluded from the competition. Gov. Long 
of Massachusetts used to say that he never spent more 
than two cents to secure a nomination and_ election. 
Large election expenses inevitably involve bribery and 
corruption. What are claimed to be legitimate election 
expenses are now becoming excessive, and for the most 
part are a waste of money. They accompany an 1n- 
creasing evil, namely, the demand made upon a candi- 
date that he shall show himself to his constituents, and 
make an endless succession of speeches. Nobody knows, 
or can know, whether the speeches made in this presi- 
dential campaign have had any weight in determining 
the inclination of the balances. We cannot imagine 
George Washington or Abraham Lincoln ‘stumping’ 
the country to secure votes. Commonly the most 
effective speeches are blunders, like Dr. Burchard’s 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” which wrecked the 
career of a popular candidate. 
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DurRinG our Civil War there was a sifting process going 
on in the case of officers promoted to high position. One 
after another, in a somewhat lugubrious procession, they 
took high rank, advanced to the front, met disaster, and 
retired to give place to some other candidate, who also 
was commonly a victim. A similar process may be noted 
in the armies of Europe. Many names once conspicuous 
no longer appear in despatches from the seat of war. 
No fuss is made about it. They simply come and go ina 
way that reminds us of the description of the kings in the 
Book of Revelation: “Five are fallen, and one is, and 
the other is not yet come; and when he cometh, he 
must continue a short space.” <A similar process. of 
sifting, of promotion, of uprising and downfall, is to be 
noted in all the cabinets and parliaments of Europe. 
The phenomenon thus noted has not yet included the 
rulers to any considerable extent; but it has begun in 
the smaller countries and may yet appear among princi- 
_ pal cities and powers of the most exalted type. Francis 
Joseph has ruled discordant elements in his empire ever 
since the Revolution of ’48. When his end comes, dis- 
cord will break loose in the land he has ruled so long. 
Coincident with that, other changes may be looked for. 
The Europe of 1920 will certainly not be like the Europe 
of Ig10. es 


It is well established by the testimony of competent 
observers that the majority of men and women of bad 
repute are bad because they are morally weak and are 
morally weak because of mental incapacity. The causes 
of their moral defection lie back of superficial social and 
industrial conditions, in mental defects. Many “fallen 
women’’ are beautiful simpletons; the majority of men 
who are classed as desperate criminals are desperate 
only in the strict sense of the word, which literally means 
hopeless. When we are a little more civilized, in the 
sense of being better instructed, we shall begin the educa- 
tion of children before they are born; then quickly 
after they leave their mothers’ arms we shall see to it 
that they have, every one of them, well born or ill born, 
an education and training suited to their native powers 
and aptitudes. Society will be compelled to undertake 
such care and oversight of all the rich and the poor 
who are born into the world. As a mere matter of 
economy boys and girls of less than a normal develop- 
ment will receive all the care they need to make them 


In the first. 


minded girls who are vicious because they don’t know 
better. - 


Faith Cures. 


Visitors to the shrine of Sainte Anne de Beaupré, near 
Quebec, or to Lourdes in France, are impressed by the 
signs of wonders wrought by faith, by the testimonials 
of wonderful cures, and by the throngs who come in full 
confidence that new miracles will be wrought in their 
cases. The evidence appears to be overwhelming that 
wonderful results follow the devotion there exhibited. 

Judgment on the subject follows two main directions. 
Most of those who come are assured that real miracles 
are here wrought. Those who kiss the glass which 
covers what purports to be a bone of the wrist of the 
grandmother of Jesus do so because they think a power 
goes out from that relic which has healing efficacy. A 
large number, however, dismiss the whole subject as 
pure superstition. ‘They say it is all delusion and decep- 
tion. People imagine something has happened which 
really never could happen. The crutches which cluster 
round the pillars are testimonials of credulity and folly. 

We cannot take a place with either class. We cannot 
say that these relics have any miraculous potency; we 
do not say that it is all delusion. We do not think the 
crutches are good evidence that a bone of Sainte Anne 
made lame people walk; we cannot, however, conclude 
that they do not make a good case as to the number of 
cripples who came with crutches and went away without 
them. We should put the matter a little differently. 
We should say that these crutches showed how many 
people used them longer than they needed them, and 
that they discovered there how much less dependent on 
them they were than they thought. We know that it is 
human nature to feel, having once had to resort to a 
crutch, that it is indispensable. When the moment 
comes to walk alone, there is hesitancy and trepidation. 
Some people cannot bring themselves to the point of 
entire self-reliance. It is not merely that they are 
afraid, but that their nerves have not gained normal 
strength. A man who has once had to use a crutch will, 
even a long while after he has thrown it aside, feel a 
sudden and almost irresistible tendency to crumple up 
when he starts to walk across a narrow place at great 
height. He has to call upon every energy of self-control 
and confidence to keep from toppling over. It is just 
the same thing which explains the marvellous cures at 
Sainte Anne de Beaupré. People there have gained ~ 
just that added bit of confidence which persuades them 
that they can walk alone. An extra impulse, a con- 
fidence that Sainte Anne will not let them fall, a borrowed 
courage such as every one has profited by at some time, 
enables them to try the enterprise. They throw away 
their crutches, and, wonder. of wonders! they can walk 
without them, and with each cure another witness testifies 
to the miraculous power of a relic and another tablet 
is set into the crowded wall. 

We are not, therefore, disposed to deny the claims of © 
any such shrine. ; 
exact name. It is not a miracle, but a discovery. Itis — 
not a marvel, but a disclosure. It is not a demonstra- 
tion, but a revelation. It is not an exhibition of what 
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We only desire to give the fact a more 
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The priest who conducted a crowd 


go there do. 


-scrupulousness when he spoke of the water which many 
_ visitors took away from the fountain in front of the 
church. He said that some time ago it was thought 
that some benefit was gained from this water, and the 
custom grew of taking it away for use in sickness, with 
: good results. “Not that the water has any miraculous 
power,” he added; “‘it is their faith.’ He candidly 
stated that not every one who came got benefit from 
Sainte Anne, and mentioned the case of a man who 
stayed three weeks and went away without improve- 
ment. “It was the will of God,’’ he said. ‘That is to 
say, the trouble was of a kind or degree which no dis- 
position, no changed spirit, in the sufferer could effect. 
Faith could not reach the root of the matter. Such was 
the case of the young brother of a monastic order whose 
elder friend led him once a year on this pilgrimage “to see 
what Sainte Anne could do for him.” ‘The optic cavity 
made any delusion impossible as to hope of regaining 
sight. Of Christ himself a believer in Galilee would not 
have expected this cure. But it cannot be doubted that 
the pilgrimage had some efficacy, that hope and patience 
and strength were nourished and invigorated, and that 
faith wrought some grace which nothing else could 
bring. 

“Tt is their faith.” This later explanation was also 
the earliest. It was the word Jesus used to explain a 
healing. It is what time out of mind physicians have 
‘ relied on as their greatest aid in healing the sick. It is 
p what in human experience people whose mental and 

moral crutches are clung to too long find their need and 
sufficiency. With this word it becomes impossible to dis- 
miss these phenomena with lightness, rejection, and 
ridicule. The oldest church in Christendom, and the 
newest, show too much evidence of its power for any 
one to treat their claims with flippancy. A knowledge 

of human nature is enough to make people dissatisfied 

with any crude estimate of the power of faith. What is 
needed is a correct definition of faith, an understanding 

of its universal requisiteness. Nobody can get far in 

any pursuit without it. Everybody can do wonders 

{ with it. From Virgil’s possunt quia posse videntur to 
the latest runner’s victory and the psychologist’s ex- 
planation of it, the will to do is the final power in doing. 
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The Backward Science. 


An expert in education recently declared that the best 
mode of teaching a child has not been discovered. This 
learned opinion comes as a climax, after ages of experi- 
menting, inquiry, and observation have been devoted to 
instructing the young idea how to shoot. The outlook 
is, indeed, discouraging if little or nothing of value has 


that at this late day the simple little matter of knowing 
how to instruct a child in the things essential for him 
to know has not been mastered and reduced to a science? 
_ The airing of educational theories and fads has become 
with us a veritable mania. he more we talk and write 
on the subject, the less we appear to know. 

_ The educational expert goes on to say, that the best 
mode of rearing and training domestic animals and 
fowls can easily be mastered by people of average intelli- 
gence, but the child’s training remains an enigma. He 
does not recognize that the child has suffered by the 

i ef opial 


rather than on a method agreed 
yy a consensus of enlightened opinion. 


of sight-seers about put the matter with admirable 


been learned on this vexed question. Is it possible 


on methods of training and has been | 
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Great minds have certainly given themselves to the 
study—Goethe, Rousseau, not to mention those bene- 
factors of very young children, Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Montessori; but their systems dismiss the child at 
the crucial age when the expanding mind, the awaken- 
ing soul, is entering upon a new and critical phase. But 
something has undoubtedly been learned, some valuable 
points have been elucidated in the knotty problem 
though they be mainly of the negative order. What 
not to teach the child has elicited a vast amount of 
attention and has cleared the ground for better things. 


~Something has been done to show how the child may be 
inspired with a love of knowledge to set to work and 


educate himself. The number of great people who, 
according to their own statements, were too poor to re- 


ceive more than a mere smattering of education, or who 


neglected their school and college privileges and then 
applied themselves to find their own way into the riches 
of the intellect, is very significant. 

It is the teacher who can and must settle the question 
of how to teach. If she (used for convenience) is or- 
dained to the mission, she will instinctively find the best 
method of instructing the child. It is to be noted also 
that many great men have traced their first inspiration, 
their real start in mental development, to some God- 
appointed teacher, perhaps in a very humble position 
but capable of kindling the divine spark. 

A few great teachers have made.educational epochs in 


the history of their time.’ Socrates may be included as ~ 


the greatest of them, but Dr. Arnold, Mary Lyon, and 
Horace Mann come to mind. ‘The teacher’s calling is 
often cruelly criticised and has never received half the 
encouragement and appreciation it deserves. The study 
of how to teach should be preceded by a study of the 
teacher. ‘The freshness of her feeling and her own interest 
in the growth and expansion of the mind is the largest 
asset she brings to her task. No less than knowledge 
and the power of imparting it is the ability to make 
instruction a vital thing. It is this that opens the store- 
house of wonder and mystery and beauty to the plastic 
mind of the child, and creates a thirst to know more, 
ever to live more largely in the intellectual, spiritual, 
imaginative, and ideal realm of the soul. 

It is this that finds the best way to teach, for what 
interests and inspires is sure to be remembered. Keep 
the mind of the teacher fresh, interested, and awake, 
open on all sides to new impressions, and new views on 
the needs and undeveloped capacities of the scholar, and 
you dispel the drudgery and make learning a joy if not 
a passion. More and more the public is coming to know 
that learning by rote (as it is called) out of a book ought 
to play but a limited réle in the education of the child. 
That process must be vivified, expanded, made to beat 
with new blood and purpose. Without the co-ordinating 
of moral and spiritual evolution any form of instruction 
is lopsided, and can have no perfect development; and 
this beyond all demands exacts enthusiasm, vividness of 
presentation, the power of making others see and feel 
what we see and feel. 

Temperament comes largely to the front in the good 
teacher, who is an inspirer rather than a driller. Teach- 
ing is the noblest profession, the noblest science, but it 
is too often degraded. The teacher is by a forcing process 
worn out, made threadbare in new and original impulses, 
rather than encouraged to train and perfect and enlarge 
her powers. Necessity too often forces the young grad- 
uate to enter a profession where love and vocation play 
no part. It is thought that any kind of material can 
make a teacher, if the requisite knowledge is assured. 
Is it not sad to see a school-room where thirty or more 
pupils are classed under one instructor, perhaps an anzemic 
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man or woman with jaded mind and sharpened temper, 


who has no time for initiative, and has been mentally 


exhausted in the effort, year after year, to force children 
through the graded system, that her scholars may show 
tolerable results at examination, and be able (some of 
them) to enter a higher class the ensuing year? It is 
a cruel task, that ought not to be imposed. 

We laugh at the funny stories retailed of children who 
pick up something in school of whose meaning they have 
no conception and give it an absurd and ludicrous turn, 
devoid of all sense; but we have no right to laugh, for 
this exhibition has its serious side and passes a dire 
criticism on our educational system. 

Time is devoted to the showy and spectacular in our 
schools that might much better be given to the acquiring 
of a thorough knowledge of the English language. We 
have known high-school scholars who could not read 
aloud a page intelligently in a standard book, without 
many mistakes in pronunciation and accent. The 
neglect of English training is a glaring defect, for it is 
the very foundation of a good common-school education, 
so-called. 

But there is nothing less satisfactory in our school 
system than the examinations supposed to establish the 
standard of scholarship. Many a young scholar has 
become a nervous wreck when subjected to this test 
that may be called the third degree of the schools. The 
ordeal is often no real index of the student’s ability and 
acquirements, and is open to temptations of a very serious 
nature. When the schools are reformed intelligently, 
it is almost sure to go, or to be greatly modified. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Foreign Missions at Home. 


One of the very interesting features of the work of 
the American Unitarian Association is the extension of 
our free gospel among non-English-speaking peoples in 
this country and Canada. Hundreds of thousands have 
come from the Old World who naturally cling to the 
customs and language of their fathers, and who cannot 
yet worship in what is to them an alien tongue. In 
this new country numbers of them have become dis- 
satisfied with their traditional forms of faith, and are 
ready for something better. Especially is this true of 
the Scandinavians, and among them in the Northwest 
are our oldest and most successful foreign missions in 
America. ‘The secretary has just returned from his 
annual visit, and everywhere found encouraging signs 
of progress. 

On his way to Manitoba he broke the journey by stop- 
ping a Sunday in Montreal to supply for Mr. Griffin, who 
was On a missionary journey to the West. Everywhere 
there were evidences of the great war,—in Dominion 
Square a busy recruiting station in the shape of an earth- 
work built of sand-bags and guarded by cannon; striking 
posters in the shop-windows urging enlistment; soldiers 
in khaki on the streets; and in the vestibule of the beauti- 
ful Church of the Messiah a roll of honor containing the 
names of fifty men who had answered their country’s call. 

A two days’ journey through the lake-studded high- 
lands of Ontario and along the northern shores of Lake 
Superior ended in Winnipeg, the centre of our work 
among the Icelanders. Here, too, the war has been 
felt severely. Thirty-five men have enlisted from the 
Icelandic Unitarian Church, and to take such a number 
of active, contributing workers out of a small parish is 
almost crippling; still, the church is meeting the situation 


work is 
to cover seven or eight churches and preaching stations. 
The Association has surrendered half the time of its 


general missionary, Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson, to the 


Winnipeg church, who in his remaining time visits the 
churches along Lake Winnipeg, in Saskatchewan, and 
North Dakota. Rev.. Mr. Kristjansson’s work in the 
Shoal Lake district is thriving. The church at Otto 
has fully completed its new church building and is in- 
creasing in strength and usefulness. Mary Hill hopes 
by and by to move its church to Lundar. Mr. Krist- 
jansson himself will remove this winter from Lillesve to 
the vicinity of Lundar, which is on the railroad, where 
he will be in a better position to serve his scattered 
people. 

At present there is interesting development in progress 
among the Icelanders, which has possibilities in connec- 
tion with our own work. The national faith of Iceland 
and the church which the people have brought to this 
country are Lutheran. This type of faith is extremely 
rigid, and the Icelandic Unitarian churches express a 
natural protest against its narrowness and intolerance. 
Some time since a movement began, calling itself Liberal 
Lutheran, which seems essentially Unitarfan in its doc- 
trinal positions, but which has not affiliated with the 
Unitarian churches, nor has it broken quite so definitely 
with ecclesiastical tradition. ‘The congregations of this 
Liberal Lutheran connection are found both in Canada 
and the United States. At first there was a strong an- 
tagonism between these churches and the Unitarians, 
but as time has passed they have been approaching each 
other, until now a committee of the two bodies are con- 
sidering the possibility of a United Icelandic Conference 
which shall include them both. Several meetings have 
been held, and a constitution has been discussed. It is 
too early to make any predictions as to the course of 
events, but the fine Christian spirit shown by both sides 
ought after a while to issue in something definite and 
constructive. 

From Winnipeg the secretary went to Virginia, Minn., 


where is located what is perhaps the first Finnish Unita- | 


rian church in the world, under the pastorate of Rev. 
Risto Lappala. 
church of the Finns is the Lutheran. Among the Finns, 
too, there is a strong sentiment for the reform and read- 
justment of the traditional theology, and the last year 
has seen a remarkable development of our work among 
this interesting people. Owing to the numerous calls 
from different parts of the country for the services of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lappala, it was deemed advisable that 
Mrs. Lappala, who is a graduate of a missionary training 
school, should be ordained. ‘The service of ordination 
was held at Virginia on Sunday, August 20. ‘This ad- 
vancement of Mrs. Lappala was all the more fitting, as 
largely through her efforts a second Finnish church has 
been organized at Angora, twenty-five miles from Vir- 
ginia, of which she will be the pastor. 
Hitherto all our work among the Finns has been in 
the Northwest, but this fall the way was opened for the 
beginning of services in New England. ‘The first of the 
year Mr. A. J. Jalkanen, a graduate in law of the Univer- - 
sity of Helsingfors, came to us from the Lutheran Church. 


During the winter he followed courses in the Harvard- — 
Divinity School, and now is established: in Fitchburg, 


Mass., where there is a large Finnish population. The 


First Parish has hospitably opened its doors, and Mr. | 
Jalkanen is holding well-attended services there in Fin- 
_ nish. He is also conducting a school for the chil 
‘both on Saturday and Sunday, which is rapidly gro 


in numbers. Still another prospective minister : 
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hampered by a lack of ministers, there being only two _ 


As with the Icelanders, the national — 
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duation will take ‘up neues among is sete 
= Thus our staff of Finnish ministers numbers.three, where 
E recently there was but one, and a fourth will be added 
a in the not distant future. 

__ One day the secretary spent with Rev. Amandus 
. Norman and his wife in the parsonage of the Free Chris- 
— tian Church (Norwegian) at Hanska, Minn. This 
church is flourishing, as is to be expected from the faith- 

ai ful work which is going into it. ‘Twenty-two young 

men and women were added to the church by confirma- 
tion this year. Mr. Norman’s confirmation school is 
_ well worth careful study and the compliment of imitation 
by English-speaking churches. After the public schools 

- have closed for the season, the confirmation school 
begins and runs for three weeks or a month, rounding 
out the instruction that has been going on for several 
years. At the end of it the young people are able to 
pass an examination in the Old and New Testaments, 
they have learned by heart several of the finest parables, 
perhaps a dozen of the noblest psalms, and a number of 
the most beautiful Norwegian hymns, besides under- 
standing clearly the principles of the Christian faith 
according to the Unitarian interpretation,—a result 
which any pastor may regard with great satisfaction. 

t Mention should also be made here of a new work 
among the Italians of Boston, conducted by Rev. Filoteo 
! Taglialatela under the auspices of the Benevolent Fra- 
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_ ternity and the American Unitarian Association. Ser- 
vices were begun in September on Sunday afternoons 
in King’s Chapel, and in the evening at the Church of 
Our Father in East Boston. A lively interest is being 
developed in both places, and the prospect is hopeful 
for a strong and permanent Italian congregation. All 
together the outlook for our foreign missions at home 


is most encouraging. ELMER S. ForBEs. 


Current Copics. 


THE national campaign ends this week with an ap- 
parent confidence of victory among the leaders of both 
parties. Democratic and Republican managers alike 
claim such States as Indiana, Illinois, New York, and 
New Jersey. The forecasts issued in behalf of President 
Wilson in the closing week of the campaign carry the 
belief that the President will carry New York, but this 
belief is coupled with the assumption that the Demo- 
cratic ticket can win without New York. This assump- 
tion is denied by the Republicans, who affirm that New 
York will go for Mr. Hughes and that Mr. Wilson cannot 
win without New York. From all sources come indica- 
tions of an intense interest in the election and the issues 
involved by the great body of voters throughout the 
country. ‘The stirring trip which the women suffragists 
have made across the continent in the course of the past 
_ three weeks has been one of the closing features of the 
general plea to the intelligence and the conscience of 
; tee: American electorate. The Woman’s party is ending 


i ape bo with confident expectations of a victory for 
its cause at the pee 
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3 in He Ford, manufacturer, in establish- 
i Tae %, any $5 per day for his women workers 
widespread attention as an interesting 
‘Mr. Ford, in announcing the 
ir fie women who labor in his 
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enjoy the minimum basis of compensation which he fixed 
for his male workers some time ago. Mr. Ford is author- 
ity for the statement that the establishment of a high 
rate of pay in his various manufacturing establishments 
has had the result of greatly expanding the productive 
capacity of his organization, of reducing the price of his 
products and consequently of greatly increasing the 
demand for them. His experiment in sociology is re- 
garded by many philanthropists and economists as a 
valuable contribution to the data available on one of 
the most important problems that underly the social 
and industrial structure of the country. 
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THE cause of peace has been brought with new vigor 
before the world during the past week by significant 
utterances by British statesmen. In a notable address 
Viscount Grey, British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
referred to the problems of the future with the suggestion 
that some international instrument might be devised 
which would make the recurrence of conflicts among 
nations impossible in times to come. Such an instru- 
ment he discerned in the League to Enforce Peace, 
which has had its inception in the United States, and 
which has received favorable attention from both Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes. Viscount Grey’s utterances 
on the subject were warmly seconded by Lord Bryce, 
former Ambassador to the United States, who in an 
earlier address had protested against the ‘‘campaign”’ 
of hate in Great Britain and had pointed to the League 
of Peace as a cure for the deadly malady which has 
afflicted the world. Viscount Grey’s and Lord Bryce’s 
support of the League of Peace idea stimulated the in- 
creasing interest in the movement on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

fd 


WHILE statesmen talked peace, however, armies and 
navies continued their operations with undiminished 
vigor. A possible extension of the region of hostilities in 
a northerly direction was indicated by the tense situa- 


tion which has arisen in the relations between Germany 


and Norway. Ina recent decree the Norwegian Govern- 
ment announced its intention to-restrict the rights ac- 
corded to belligerent submarines in the territorial waters 
of Norway. In declining to exclude warring sub-sea 
craft from the three-mile limit, as urged by Great Britain, 
Norway also imposed conditions upon sub-sea craft 
which will have the effect of greatly curtailing their 
effectiveness. Germany protested against the rule pro- 
mulgated at Christiania, and simultaneously inaugurated 
a vigorous U-boat campaign against Norwegian shipping. 
The retaliatory measures undertaken by Berlin aroused 
strong resentment in Norway and in the other Scandi- 
navian states, which are bound together by some sort of 
a pact, for the preservation of their collective neutrality. 
There was a belief in some quarters, notably London, 
that Germany intends to force Norway into the conflict. 
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‘THE west front of the vast battleground of the nations 
became the centre of intense activity last week. The 
British and French commanders developed unusual 
energy in their slow offensive. The French, by a sur- 
prise attack, recovered the fort of Douaumont, in the 
Verdun sector, which it had taken the German armies six 
months to capture and which had changed hands several 
times in the course of what is probably the bloodiest 
fighting of the war. At the same time, in co-operation 
with the British troops on the Somme, the French con- 
tinued their attacks, with small gains, on the Somme 


> River. 
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The capture of Douaumont and additional 
territory in its immediate vicinity was received with en- 
thusiasm in France as an indication of the enemy’s 
diminishing powers of resistance. In Germany the event 
was described by military critics as an accidental success 
without any special significance from either a strategic or 
a moral point of view. All attempts by the Germans 
to recover the lost territory were frustrated up to the 
beginning of the present week. The attacks, however, 
were kept up with impressive energy. 
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In the east, no less than in the west, the work of 
destruction went on. ‘The fortunes of war continued to 
favor the Central Powers in their operations against the 
Roumanians and the Russians, as they had favored them 
for the preceding three weeks. The fall of the Roumanian 
town of Constanza, on the Black Sea, and of Tcher- 
navoda, on the Danube, the termini of the Constanza- 
Tchernavoda railway, practically decided the failure of 
the entire Russo-Roumanian campaign in the Dobrudja, 
for the present, at least. Bulgaria with her allies, in 
addition to recovering the territory which was taken 
from her by Roumania in 1913, had practically mastered 
the entire province. One of the incidents of the fighting 
in this region was the destruction of a fourteen-mile bridge 
over the Danube by the Roumanians in their retreat from 
Tchernavoda, the eastern terminus of the bridge. The 
loss of the seaport and the railway was a serious reverse 
for Roumania, as Bucharest was cut off from the most 
direct line of communication with Russia, the source 
of men and supplies which Roumania badly needs. 
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WuiLet Field Marshal Mackensen was continuing to 
drive the Roumanians northward in Dobrudja after 
having pushed them no less than a hundred miles from 
their frontier, Gen. von Falkenhayn, former chief of 
the German General Staff, was carrying on with some 
success the invasion of Roumania from the Transylvanian 
side. It appeared at the end of last week that Roumania, 
even with its Russian reinforcements, was unable to 
deal successfully with the military problem presented by 
Falkenhayn’s energetic blows. Transylvania had been 
practically cleared of Roumanian forces and the Austro- 
Germans were pouring into Roumania through several 
passes, with the Roumanian plain as their immediate 
objective. Field Marshal von Hindenburg, the chief of 
the German General Staff, announced in an interview 
in Berlin last Sunday that the ‘day of reckoning” for 
the Roumanians was coming. In response to inquiries in 
Parliament, the British Government twice last week made 
the announcement that the Entente Powers had under- 
taken measures for the relief of Roumania. Neither the 
nature nor the scope of these measures was disclosed by 
the War Office in London, however. 


Brevities, 


Colleges report a rush for Spanish courses, and in 
some colleges the language has been placed on an equal 
basis with French and German. It is doubtless true 
that the cause for this interest depends on practical 
reasons. 

“T am going to Kansas,” said recently a young man 
who had just resigned a promising instructorship in a 
New England college. ‘In Kansas one may work for 
ideals. It is the place for idealists.” One of the latest 
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inaugurated by the head of the State ‘Department of 
Child Hygiene. 
stitution of its kind in the world. : 

In the heat of political conflict, among the issues of 
the time, the great fact is overlooked that politics is 
at bottom moral. It is the just man, the man with the 
prime moral qualities, whom voters prefer. They do 
not so much require that a candidate’s opinions shall 
square with theirs; as that he shall be square. Their 
choice registers their confidence more than their politics. 
Party appeals show recognition of this. So without 
dabbling in politics preachers may exert powerful in- 
fluence for good in ges campaigns. 


Letters to the Editor. 


From a College Woman’s Point of View. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In these days much is said and written about the min- 
isterial profession and the reasons why our young men do 
not enter upon it as their life-work. We have heard 
from the ministers and from the laymen, but I have not 
seen a letter from a laywoman. My point of view is 
somewhat different from that of the others, and it seems 
worth while to present it. My most intimate college 
friend is the wife of a Unitarian minister, and I feel as 
if I knew a little about the profession from her point of 
view. 

My husband is a clerk for a big corporation. This 
corporation pays him a monthly salary. In addition it 
pays the rent of his office, the furnishing, cleaning, heat- 
ing, and lighting of it; provides him with a typewriting 
machine and a stenographer; pays for his telephone and 
the salary of a young woman to answer it, his stationery, 
stamps, and business travelling expenses. 

The corporation which employs the minister pays him 
a monthly salary, but expects him to carry on the business 
of the corporation out of this salary, so he has to rent a 
house large enough to supply an extra room for his office, 
and, as he cannot afford to supply sufficient service, his 
wife cleans it. She is also his stenographer, telephone 
girl, and secretary, for he needs the service of an extra 
person. His own salary pays for his stationery, stamps, 
and travelling expenses in the service of his employer. 

My friend, the minister’s wife, spends all her time 
caring for the physical needs of her family and working 
for her husband and the church. She has no time or 
strength for the many interesting opportunities outside 
of the home and the church. This fact was shown me 
very clearly at a college class reunion in June. After 
dinner, as we still sat about the table, it was suggested 
that each member of the class tell what she is doing with 
her life. One after another rose and told either of her 
work in a salaried position or of the good causes that 
she is furthering with her ability and college experience. — 


When it came to my friend I saw a dazed look in her eyes _ 


and she remained seated in her chair; and I, knowing 


well the way her days are spent, stood up myself, as I sl 


sat next her, and said, “Why, you all know she’s a minis- 
ter’s wife.”” Yes, they did all know and understood, and. ‘ 
so nothing was expected of her. 
She never grumbles. On the contrary, she fret en 
says that the opportunity to share her husband’s 
and work, even in the humblest way, is reason fo 
deepest gratitude. But I oe how aoe she. 
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This is, so far as known, the first in- . 
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: me if anything should happen to him. The minister 
cannot do that. 

One day my friend told me something that showed me 
how she thinks of the future. A check for twenty-five 
dollars was sent to her husband for a funeral sérvice 
which he had conducted in his church. He returned 
the check, and, in telling me of it, she said she felt he 
was entirely right in doing so, but she added, “I could 
i not help thinking that would have meant one dollar a 
year in our old age.” ° 
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The Dead Line among Ministers Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
_ “These things ought not to be,’ are weighty words in 
the article which you wisely took from the paper of 
. another denomination and printed in your issue of 
" October 5, page 946. Let those who have not read it 
. look it up and read it. There are guilty ones among us, 
. and part of the guilt is due to ignorance. Among us, 
~ also, ministers face the situation that they will not have 
a chance for much consideration at fifty and sixty. The 
young man is wanted, just because he is young, and why? 
As the writer of that article well says, it is not the fault 
of the young people. They do not always want the 
4 young minister themselves. They prefer some older 
person who has had experience in life, one to whom they 
can look up. Of course the man of any age must keep 
young in spirit and in interest if he is to win young people, 
but a mature man, who is thus young, has the advantage 
even with young people. 

Nor is it always the fault of the young ministers. A 
few will probably take greedily the positions open to 
them because they are young, but most of them look with 
dismay on a custom which is sure soon to cast them aside 
simply because they are growing older. Nothing is so 
disheartening to the minister as to think that because of 
age he will not even be considered, when he knows that 
he is stronger to work and to guide than he was in his 
; earlier years. There are places for young men, some 
places where they specially fit, and surely in the min- 
istry there are places for the men who at sixty and 
seventy, and even beyond, are able to give their ripest 
thought and to do the work required of them. If I had 
my choice as a young layman, I would ask for a minister 
of mature mind and rich experience and I would offer 

to do any of the church errands which his feet might not 
so swiftly run upon. 

The young minister of the right sort and the older 
minister of the right sort will join in asking no special 
privileges: they ask only that they be considered, and 
be considered only as to their merits and fitness and not 
It is not denied that there is a dead line. Some men 
reach it at thirty, if not even before, and they cease to 
grow. Other men have not come in sight of it at seventy- 
five, for they are growing every day. ‘This is peculiarly 
true in the ministry, much more so than in business. 
What are we to do with these ministers of sixty whom 
committees will not even consider? Seriously, what? 
Some of them have a long time to live in their natural 
life. The article quoted suggests the junk-shop. They 
might be killed off; and there are more ways of killing 
than one. Some have suggested that we dump them 
_ into the sea. Surely Christians will not merely let them 
without some consideration for them. 
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The reasonable answer would be that we make use of 
them for the work they are fitted to do in our most im- 
portant churches. Let the committee especially who are 
themselves older, or swiftly growing so, not refuse to 
hear a man of their own age; let them not do what they 
would not like to have the Golden Rule applied to. The 
encouraging thing is that some churches are seeing that 
they may have ten or twenty years of the finest service 
from a man who has gray hairs but has never known the 
dead line in himself, and are glad to take him as well as 
to consider him; and if any church in the world should 
follow this reasonable course it ought to be the Unitarian. 
Let us think of these things and make church committees 
think of them. A! Bue 


The Utility of Scapegoats. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


It is quite likely that the readers of the Christian 
Register turn to other parts of the Bible more often than 
to the book of Leviticus. There is, however, one Levit- 
ical rite that appeals strongly to people living in our 
overburdened and over-anxious age. After reading the 
account of the endless sin offerings and burnt offerings, 
it is a great relief to come upon the scapegoat. 

The people had confessed their transgressions. They 
had atoned for everything that could be atoned for. 
Still, there remained a miscellaneous mass of evil that 
they could not get rid of, and which depressed them 
beyond endurance. They vaguely felt that some one 
must be to blame; but it was not easy to determine the 
real responsibility. Besides, they were tired of confess- 
ing and bemoaning their sins and wanted to turn to 
more profitable work. Under these circumstances it 
occurred to the priestly mind to lay the blame on some 
sturdy beast that they could immediately drive away, 
and so have a good riddance. So we read in the law that 
the priest “shall lay both hands upon the head of the 
live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions and all 
their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and 
shall send him away by a fit man into the wilderness; 
and the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto 
a land not inhabited.” 

This appears to us to have been a very humane pro- 
cedure. It did no harm to the goat, and it was a great 
relief to the people. They had already lamented over 
their shortcomings as much as was good for them. As 
for the remaining evils that they couldn’t help, “the 
superfluity of naughtiness,’’ whose real cause they had 
not been able to discover, let it be sent off into ‘the land 
without inhabitants.” 

There are many persons who seek a scapegoat pre- 
maturely. Before they have recognized their own short- 
comings, or tried to atone in any way for their own sins, 
they seek to cast off the burden of responsibility. If 
any such should chance to glance at this article, they 
will do themselves a kindness by not reading it, lest they 
wrest our words of wisdom to their own destruction. 

Those to whom we commend the scapegoat as a neces- 
sity of existence are the excellent people who, after doing 
their full share of the world’s work, insist on taking upon 
themselves more of the weight of the world’s woe than 
they are able to bear. ‘They overstrain their consciences 
as the too ambitious athlete overstrains his muscles. 

We once knew a minister (“whether in the body or out 
of the body’’ we need not tell) whose conscience allowed 
him no rest day or night. Duties trod on each other’s 
heels, and if, by any chance, he had a moment of leisure 
he spent it in lamenting his sins of omission. His zeal 
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was, literally, tok inv up; beginning with the nervous 
The more he did the more 


tissue, a delicate morsel. 
he was tormented by the thought of what he was not 
able to do. As for other people, their conduct, or rather 
their lack of conduct, irritated him constantly. Many 
who at first had seemed to be very good citizens and 
neighbors were now seen to be lukewarm Laodiceans. 
Even the most strenuous of them were not strenuous 
all the time, and, when his eye was off them, they would 
take their ease in Zion. Some of them occasionally 
stayed at home when they might have attended meetings; 
some of them wasted precious time in the open air 
when they might have been improving their minds. 
The young people were inclined to have a good time 
and were not sufficiently sobered by his depressing dis- 
courses on the fleeting character of youth. Many of 
their elders when their day’s work was over would rest, 
instead of deepening their moral nature by worrying. 
As for the works of supererogation which he recommended, 
these hardened persons would have none of them. His 


attempts to arrange their pleasures so as to give them a. 


more systematic appearance and at the same time make 
them subserve some useful sociological ends, were re- 
ceived with chilling indifference. These selfish people 
preferred the pleasures that pleased them, and eschewed 
the melancholy diversions which were intended to refine 
and elevate their tastes. Even those who were afflicted 
were not always ready to take their afflictions seriously, 
indeed they were often inclined to make light of them. 

Under these circumstances the minister’s sermons took 
on a more and more sombre tone. Those who came to 
pray were compelled to remain to be scolded. On these 
good people he laid the iniquity of the whole world, in- 
sisting that they should feel personally responsible Hl 
all the accumulated misery of mankind. 

At last, before he had reached the extreme point of 
nervous prostration, a change came over the spirit of 
this minister. He began to see the utility of the scape-, 
goat, and invested in one. It was neither a very philo-” 
sophical nor a very picturesque one, but it served his 
purpose. He called it ‘The Nature of Things.” 

It is in the nature of things that we all have our limi- 
tations; that we cannot be in two places at the same 
time; that we cannot always be at our best; that we 
cannot foresee all possible accidents; that we must rest 
as well as labor, forget as well as learn; and that we 
cannot perform good acts beyond the limit of our ability 

~and opportunity. 

“Tf all this is so,” said the minister, wondering why 
he hadn’t thought of it before, “why should I not lay 
the responsibility where it belongs, on the broad shoulders 
of “Ihe Nature of Things’? If I have a limited ability, 
why may I not plead a ‘iability2” 

From that time the minister resolutely refused to be 
held responsible for what he couldn’t help. He did his 
work to the very best of his ability, and when he came 
to the limit of his ability he stopped. When his con- 
science began to trouble him on account of the work 
that lay beyond, he stoutly declared that it was not his 
work, for the simple reason that it was impossible for 
him to do it. Conscience, he said, in the first boldness 
of his new-found independence, must be made to know 
its place. Its function is to “teach weak wills how 
much they can,” but it is the function of common sense 
to teach weak wills, and strong ones too, how much they 
can’t. 

When the old weary sense of an intolerable burden 
pressed upon him, he didn’t try to bear it; he simply 
threw it off. Then he took up so much of it as properly 
belonged to him, and carried it uncomplainingly and 


cheerily: the rest he packed off on the scapegoat. te 
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assortment of doubts and suspicions and. morbid - 
that had accumulated during the week, and which, 


of no use to any one, were sent off into ‘the “and nao fy ihe 


inhabitants.” | 

The minister told us that it was astonishing how much 
dreary homiletic material he disposed of in this perfectly 
harmless manner. He could make no other use of it 
now that he had ceased to preach on what he didn’t 
know, and on what he didn’t like, and on what he didn’t 
believe, and on what he was very much afraid might 
happen. 

As to the people of the congregation, they. were de- 
lighted with the change. They responded at once to 
the new note of hope and health. They declared that 
they could work much more heartily and effectively, 
now that the minister pointed out what was practicable 
instead of bewailing the absence of an impossible perfec- 
tion. -Some of them went so far as to say that they 
recognized more clearly their own particular sins and 
were more earnestly inclined to forsake them, since they 
were not so constantly berated for other people’s sins. 
Of one thing they were certain, that no congregation is 
properly constituted that has not a serviceable scape- 
goat to carry off into oblivion all that may be more 
profitably forgotten than remembered. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. - 


Breadth of View. 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


Three priests, of diverse faiths, one morning fair, 

By roads apart, far from each other’s sight 

Sought out a shrine upon a mountain height 

And when they reached the sacred precincts there, 

Stcod on the crest, and breathed the crystal air . 
With silent joy, till one with locks of white, 

With eyes upon the valley, bathed in light, 

Addressed the pilgrims with a wisdom rare:— 


“O brothers, we have glimpsed but narrow skies, 
And trod one path, as if ’twere all we knew, : 
To climb the mount at last, and there, more wise, 
Behold all roads have brought us good and true 
To heights divine, where we with clearer eyes 
Can see our need is greater breadth of view.” 


What is Spirituality? * 


BY Fe L, 


Here are extracts from two letters recently received. 
The first is as follows:— 

“T am a young man beginning my ministry in a little 
western city. It is a prosperous, busy town, with a 
large number of New England people here. ‘The Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches are the largest, 
but there are also Congregational, Disciple, Episcopal, 
and Unitarian churches. I am pastor of one of the 
Methodist churches. Now my people have nothing to 
say against any of these various people except the Uni- 
tarians and Episcopalians. You may think it strange 
that they put these two groups together in their minds. 
They do not theologically, but when I say, “These Epis- 
copalians and these Unitarians seem to be very good 
and exemplary people,’ my friends answer, “Yes, they _ 
are good, but not spiritual.’ Finally, it came over me 
that in the minds of these critics he was a spiritual : 
who expressed his religion through words and rio ; 


while one who expressed his faith in deeds and probi 
of life was merely good, not spiritual. I wish you wc 
tell me just in what eae consists, Pe in beet! x 
of it. phe 1: 


_ ihe second 

in papi eee and it is not necessary to print it here. 

; = 3 an interesting question: What is spirituality? Who 
is the spiritual man? The distinction made by our 
Methodist friends, to which reference is made above, 
is one of long standing, and is temperamental as well as 
theological. It is primarily the incapacity of the mysti- 

cal temperament to understand the practical. One of 
y the most pertinent examples of it is found in the famous 
_ Newman-Kingsley controversy. To Cardinal Newman 
___ the spiritual man was one who fasted and saw visions, 
. who prayed away the midnight hours and talked with 
{ 


God all through the night watches, who lived in a glow 
of heavenly experience and scorned all the things of this 
world. Such a type of man gave Charles Kingsley the 
nausea. To Kingsley the saint was the English landlord 
who devoted himself to the welfare of his tenants, who 
saw that his factories were run according to the most 
healthful, humane rules, who fought for clean politics, 
who was unimpeachable in his honor, and was brave, 
valiant, kind-hearted, true. If he had a healthy body, 
‘it rather added to Kingsley’s estimation of him. One 
has only to read Kingsley’s sermons, tracts, or novels to 
see this on every page. ‘This sort of man had no interest 
whatever for the Cardinal. Their controversy could 
not get anywhere because to them saintliness manifested 
itself in such different types of men. 
This is one of the fundamental differences to-day 
between the Roman Catholic and Protestant conceptions 
; of saintliness. The big, healthy, well-fed, boisterous, 
brave, fearless, open, frank Martin Luther is absolutely 
incomprehensible to a Roman Catholic as a spiritual or 
saintly man. Equally incomprehensible to the Protes- 
tant is such a man as Saint Stephen, who found a cave 
opposite the scene of Christ’s crucifixion, and lived there 
for many years praying with his face toward Jerusalem, 
while he lived on herbs and water, and tortured his body. 
The difference between these two men comes out splen- 
didly in the two hymns they left. Luther’s ‘A Mighty 
Fortress is our God”’ is a hymn for this world, to help 
live life as a brave battle. Stephen’s hymn, “Art thou 
weary, art thou languid, art thou sore distressed,” is a 
typical Catholic hymn. ‘This world one of tears, sore 
trials, hardships, at the end reward, gold crowns for 
thorn crowns. The healthy Protestant does not really 
feel Stephen’s hymn. Any one who has been in a German 
Protestant service can never forget how they sang “ Hin’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott.’’ The Catholic loves Stephen’s 
hymn. It is spiritual to him, while Luther’s is merely 
“ Every Protestant church contains these two types of 
q men—the mystical and the practical, and they cannot 
understand each other. One loves the prayer-meeting; 
5 the other can see little use in prayer-meetings and wants 
to start a men’s club to clean up the neighborhood. 
One loves sweet music and wants a service which lifts 
him toward heaven; the other wants short services, very 
practical sermons, and everybody doing something. One 
has religious ecstasies; the other delights in the meetings 
-_ of the United Charities Board. One has rare experiences 
~~ of Christ in his heart and loves to tell of it; to the other 
d Christ is the great example in good works. Now these 
two .types exist, and they are so temperamental that 
- they probably always will exist. The tendency of our 
age, with its tremendous engrossment in things, is to 
emphasize the practical, active temperament as most 
Christian and to be rather impatient with the contempla- 
tive, mystical temperament. We think that if our young 
- friend lived in New York the criticisms would be the 
other way about. Here Martha would receive more 
| than Mary as the best Christian; James than 
vy oe aie ‘3 v - 
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John. But 
not to recognize them. ; 
. We sometimes feel that it is a good thing for the Church 
that both types do exist. They complement each other. 
The loss of Cardinal Newman’s sermons, his hymn, 
“Lead, kindly Light,” the impetus he gave to the un- 


worldly life would be immeasurable; but so also would | 


the loss of Kingsley’s brave pleas for justice, brother- 
hood, decency of all kinds be irreparable. It is good 
that the sense of God expresses itself through some hearts 
in prayer and praise, in art and music, in hymn and 
organ, in visions and foretastes of heaven. It is good 
that the sense of God expresses itself in others in service 
and sacrifice, in good works and kind deeds, in sympathy 
and kindly pity, in organizing great movements and 
helpful institutions. It is good that the American Chutch 


has had its Bushnells, Channings, Beechers, Whittiers, 


Brookses, and Swings. It is equally good that it has 
had its Peabodys, Armstrongs, Booker Washingtons, 
Hales, Clara Bartons, and Seth Lows. Who shall say 
that these latter were not spiritual, since their work was 
the expression of the Spirit of God in their hearts. In- 
deed, one might put the test right here. He is a spiritual 
man who expresses either by word or deed, praise or 
service, pen or action, art or organization, love of God 
or love of man, the Spirit of God. If you can trace a 
man’s acts back to the Spirit of God in him, that man 
is spiritual no matter what the manifestations or expres- 
sions of it. 

It should be said, however, in closing, that perhaps 
the ideal Christian is the one who combines both the 
mystical and practical in his nature. ‘This is the Biblical 
type. _It is supremely illustrated in the Lord of life 
himself, for note how his life is one of both prayer and 
action, ecstasy and service, lonely hours with God, 
crowded hours with men. During the night he com- 
munes with God on lonely mountain-tops, and how 
radiantly beautiful he is as the light of heaven shines 
from his eyes and face! The morning finds him going 
about among the people as the good man, helping, advis- 
ing, healing, providing meals for the poor. His words 
are blessed, mystical at times, stirring strange emotions 
in the heart; at the same time his deeds are the most 
practical conceivable. He goes up the Mount of Trans- 
figuration to meet God, and goes straight down to cast 
devils out of people. When one examines the Scriptures 
he finds the Old Testament and the New emphasizing 
this same ideal of Christian manhood. It recognizes 
diversities of gifts, and Paul urges the Church to thank 
God for all kinds of men and welcome them, but con- 
tinually it holds up the man who both prays and serves. 
Jesus would have his disciples pray unceasingly, but at 
the same time he is greatest who serves. ‘The Old Testa- 
ment sums up the spiritual man perfectly when Malachi 
says he is one who loves mercy and does justly, and at 


‘the same time walks humbly with God. 


‘This comprehensiveness in the spiritual life needs some 
emphasis in our time. The Roman Catholic Church 
would do well to think more of reforming the world in 
which it lives. The Protestant Church may well empha- 
size the eternal life a little more than it does. There are 
some men who dwell too much upon heaven and call 
this world a vale of tears. They should realize that this 
world is as real as any other world, and do all the good 
they can while they are in it. There are others who 
think too much of this world, and scorn all thought of 
unseen things. They should cultivate the sense of holy 
mysteries all about,them, God continually breaking in 
upon’ our lives, the sense’of eternityjbrooding over them, 
heaven awaiting them. ‘Truly approaching Christlike- 
ness is he who walks daily in sweet rapt communion {with 


both types exist, and it is a great mistake oF ze 
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God, while at the same time cnittistetiniel to all the east 

of the world. Each one of these gifts reacts upon and 
intensifies the other. Again let us say, he is a spiritual 
man who expresses in his life the indwelling God, whether 
he do it by word or conduct or by both. 


Thank God for Work. 


‘Thank God for the swing of it, 
For the clammering, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 
On the mighty anvils of the world. 
Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 
And what is so huge as.the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 
Calling the plan of the Maker out. 
Work the Titan, work the friend, 
Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 
Draining the swamps, and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 
Rending a continent apart, 
To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for the world where none may shirk— 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 

—Angela Morgan, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Penalties. 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


Some years ago Herbert Spencer insisted that use be 
made of natural rather than artificial punishments. He 
called attention to the important truth that certain in- 
evitable penalties for unwise and immoral acts are in- 
grained in the nature of things. Therefore, in our 
regulation of human conduct by parent, teacher, and 
statesman, it is far better to make use of these rather 
than to impose upon offenders pains and penalties of our 
own invention. Let the consequences of wrong-doing 
clearly flow from the law of the universe. Punishment 
then becomes impersonal, inevitable, overwhelming. It 
will represent neither caprice nor revenge, neither uncer- 
tainty nor injustice. 

The danger at present is that the need of penalties is 
too much ignored. Current public opinion is inhospi- 
table to discipline. Even the discipline of children is, by 
some, condemned. ‘The strict regulation of human life 
isignored. Restraints are considered unwise and hateful. 
The punishment of criminals is viewed by many as a 
relic of barbarism. What were once denounced as “‘sins”’ 
are very amiably treated as “‘social diseases,’ for which 
only Society-is responsible (not the offender himself) and 
to which no penalties should be attached. ‘The vicious 
child needs only a dose of medicine and the hardened 
culprit should simply be given a change of climate! 

To some old-fashioned people who can neither forget 
great texts of Scripture, nor ignore the supreme teachings 
of history, nor shut their eyes to the inexorable laws of 
nature, much of all this is mischievous or vicious. Such 
opinions and practices imply a clouded mental vision 
and a confused moral sense. This is part of that un- 
wholesome sentimentality -or foolish optimism which 
has, unfortunately, taken possession of many people. 
The incapacity to feel resentment toward wrong-doers 
marks an ominous decline of conscience. The morbid 
pity for criminals puts discount upon virtue and premium 
upon vice. The teaching that the child should never 
be corrected or punished practically abolishes parental 
responsibility while it defrauds the child of the whole- 
some benefits of discipline. No one is truly educated 
who has not felt the shame of wrong-doing or learned by 
consecrated will-power or real suffering the glory of self- 
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yoke, and learn of me.” He did not plead or prom S 
Come unto me and nothing shall be said about your cru- | 
elty and injustice! ‘There is probably a very cldése con- 
nection between the prevalent “‘Mob Violence” and the 
public indifference to discipline and punishment. It is 
the inevitable reaction against an unwholesome and 


_ vicious sentiment. 


Discipline is not the end of life, but it is one = the 
valuable methods of man’s education. On the other 
hand, we must remember that punishment, however 
important in the providence of God and the ordering of 
human life, is only an incident, sometimes very necessary, 
but it should always be kept subordinate. God ought 
never to be represented as chiefly concerned with the 
punishment of sinners. We please him most when we 
live without sin, and if we do transgress, what he seeks 
is to educate us out of wrong-doing just as quickly as 
possible. The pains and penalties are marshalled to that 
end. We do well to follow the same method in home 
and school and state. But we must never forget—as 
many do apparently forget in our day—that the sterti 
disciplines of life are needed to prevent us from falling 
into evil ways. Moreover, the offender may be more 
harmed than helped if we ignore his offence and give him 
the honors due only to virtue. Such perversity on our 
part cuts both ways: it discourages the righteous and it 
misleads the wrong-doer. ‘To fail to punish an evil man _ 
as he deserves is as harmful to him as it would be to 
neglect to tell the traveller that he is on the wrong road. — 
Penalties are appointed for our salvation. 

The world is full of concrete examples which illustrate _ 
this great truth. Extreme exhaustion is the penalty 
of overwork: fatigue, the danger signal warning against 
further activity. We may deaden the feeling by alcohol 
and imagine that we are as strong as ever and in no 
danger; but if so, we simply deceive ourselves. ‘The 
penalty may temporarily be put out of sight, but it is 
not removed. Later we have to pay it with more than 
compound interest. The doctor may for a time help 
the glutton to escape punishment while continuing his 
gluttony, but the day of reckoning is only postponed. 
By so doing the doctor injures his patient. By an act 
of the will we may force ourselves to ignore our illness. 
We may shut our eyes to the penalties and pretend that 
they do not exist, but we are on dangerous ground when 
we ignore the real universe in which we live. In this 
way, we quadruple the penalties. He who tries to nullify 
consequences simply makes them more serious, like 
the parent who teaches his child that there is no danger 
in overeating. Shielding a boy from deserved disgrace 
really deepens his misfortune. One of the greatest bless- 
ings is to learn by actual experience early in life that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. 

Probably the most serious mistake along this line i is 
made by some of our extreme humanitarians, especially 
certain prison reformers. Obviously old barbarities should 
be abolished and every possible effort should be made to 
send the convict back to society a better man. Kind- 
ness to him is needed, but not a superficial kindness 
divorced from public justice, for if we send him out 
from prison feeling that law-breaking is a trifling matter, 
we but prolong the reign of barbarism. If he is to be 
a civilizer, he must go out with a keen sense of the majesty 
of the law. ‘There must be no cruelty in prisons, but we 
are cruel to both the convict and the community if our 


prison management seeks to abolish disgrace, to ignore — t a 
punishment, and to efface the differences between crime 


and good citizenship. The exceeding sinfulness of si 
is still a needed doctrine. There is no encourageme 
virtue, if the vicious are given the same honor. 


a 
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Baron Casper Von Voght, who originated Scientific 
Charity at Hamburg (1787), stated a fundamental truth 
when he laid down the principle: If we make the condi- 
tion of the pauper as desirable as that of the thrifty and 
deserving poor, we encourage pauperism. We must keep 
him less comfortable than the worthy laborer. ‘This 
principle is equally applicable to law-breakers. ‘They 
must never be treated as though just as good as those 
who obey the laws and live a moral life. Home and 


_ school and state must still resort to inexorable penalties. 


They are ingrained in the constitution of the universe 

and we ignore them at our peril. ‘They are important 

helps to virtue and needed means to human progress. 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Old Snooper—a Memory. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


“The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 
Snooper was not his name, but one thrust upon him 


by irreverent boys. He accepted it, however, patiently 
and without comment. Snooper always arrived in the 


‘grass country in the early days of the hay harvest, ap- 


pearing suddenly on the eastern hilltop silhouetted 
against the sky, carrying his little lame dog Trixie 
under his arm and a tin dinner-pail in his hand. ‘Trixie 
was a starved-looking black-and-tan, and had been per- 
manently injured in an encounter with some larger and 
fiercer beast. But old Snooper’s tenderness toward this 
little lame brute was inexhaustible. ey 

The old man shambled in his walk, and his long, thin 
legs bent at the joints like some curious instrument about 
to close. His arms were disproportionately long for his 
unusual length of leg, and they moved with a loose and 
nerveless swing. He must have been an old man when 
first he appeared in the grass country, and a certain air 
of adventure and strange happenings clung to his per- 
sonality. His dark face deeply lined with wrinkles was 
tanned and sun-dried, lis furtive eyes looked about with 
a suspicious glance, while wisps of elfish gray hair strag- 
gled out from under his ragged cap. His clothes were 
of the poorest and cheapest quality, and he generally 
carried a pair of cracked and worn shoes in his hand 
rather than upon his feet. 

When the boys saw Snooper descending the hill, they 
gave a shout of welcome, for his little unconscious oddi- 
ties were a source of endless amusement. He muttered 
to himself, and sometimes stood looking for a long time 
into the distance as if entranced. His curious move- 
ments when he mowed, raked, or ‘‘mowed away”’ con- 
vulsed the boys with laughter. Every part of his long, 


- loose frame was in motion, each jerking a different way. 


The tin pail, the worn coat, and the ragged cap were 


_ placed under a tree and ‘Trixie was told to guard them 
carefully. The poor tramp animal had the most appeal- 


ing eyes and would look up at her master’s face with a 


; to enlarging on this idiosyncrasy. 
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They called him jocosely Neb Snooper in remembrance 


of a famous Old Testament character who manifestly 
for his sins was doomed to go upon all fours, and eat the 
herb of the field. This diet disagreed with the old king, 
but Neb Snooper chewed grass with impunity. 

He was a well of reticence, a cave of mystery, as to his 
family, home, and past life. On one occasion when 
questioned on these points he was heard to mutter, 
‘Nobody cares for me and I cares for nobody.” ‘This 
was as far as the old man ever went in self-revelation. 
His was a depth of loneliness with nothing to appease it 
but the devoted affection of little Trixie. After a long 
period of silence he would sometimes utter an oracular 
sentence to the farmer behind his back, such as ‘The 
profit over Clayton way says t’world’s comin’ to an end 
the 21st”; to which the farmer without turning round 
or ceasing to swing his scythe would respond, ‘“‘ We'll take 
the chances on its coming to an end, and get in the hay 
before the next shower.’ ‘‘Wish ’twould come to an 
end,’’ Snooper would growl far down in his throat. ‘I 
h’ain’t no use for it.’”” He seldom or never took his meals 
with the family and the other hired hands in the great 
roomy kitchen of the farm-house. The good housewife 
would fill his pail, and with a bottle of cold tea or 
““switchel”’ he would hurry back to the field to share his 
bread and meat with Trixie. Nor did he sleep indoors, 
but with the little dog cuddled close beside him found a 
bed in the nearest haystack, or under an open shed. His 
stay on the farm was limited to two days; then the rest- 


less, roving mood came upon him, and with the few shil- 


lings he had earned in his pocket he made ready to depart. 

When the farmer’s wife filled his pail and put it in his 
hand for a good-by gift, he would uncover his head, and 
give her a bow compounded of dignity and respect such 
as no other man on the farm could achieve. ‘Thanky, 
ma’am. ‘Trixie and me thanks you. She would if she 
could speak, for she is the most knowin’ little critter that 
ever lived.’’ If the farmer urged him to remain until 
all the hay was gathered, a far-away look would come 
into his dark furtive eyes, and he would shake his head 
and say, ‘No, Trixie wants to be off. I never go agin 
Trixie.”’ Then, picking up his dinner-pail and ragged 
coat, he would slip away into the sunset light. 

Trixie’s deprivation of the power of speech seemed no 
obstacle to Snooper’s intercourse with his friend. They 
certainly communicated ideas in some mysterious way, 
and there was not a fold of the little dog’s mind her 
master did not penetrate. Year after year old Snooper 
appeared at the appointed time in early July, and de- 
parted in the same mysterious way. ‘Trixie was still 
with him, more tenderly borne than ever in his arms, 
for the little dog was growing old and feeble. Her bark 
was a mere gasp, her teeth were nearly all gone. She 
could eat only soft food and was incapable of trotting 
behind her master for any distance. , She was as helpless 
as a month-old baby, but Snooper’s tenderness and care 
increased in proportion to her feebleness. Everything 
accepted was for her. ‘he careless boys were touched, 
as were all others who saw the man’s devotion, and how 
she returned his love by licking his face and hands, and 
uttering a feeble wail that told how she loved him. 

The last time that Snooper appeared at the farm a 
great change had come over the man. Though he still 
carried the dog in his arms, he had grown thin and 
shadowy, and his steps wavered more than ever. The 
dark skin was drawn tight and shiny over the bones of 
his face, hectic spots appeared on his cheek-bones, and 


his eyes were still more furtive and melancholy. A 


hacking cough shook his frail body. The farmer saw his 
pathetic unfitness for labor, but he could not turn him 
away out of pity, and so he gave him the lightest work— 
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‘that Trixie was absent from his side. 


. to follow pehitid the horse-rake and sine the fallen ‘ 


wisps. 

The season of hay harvest that year was one unprece- 
dented for heat and vivid splendor. ‘The grass, strong, 
tall as a man’s breast, free from weeds, rolled over great 
stretches of meadow land defining the gentle hills and 
sinking into small valleys to rise and fall again over a 
hundred acres. It was a royal sight as the breeze waved 
in long sinuous curves and lines the shaggy pelt of the 
earth. Cloud shadows swept over—swiftly flying before 
the sunbeams that diapered its surface with splendor. 
Never was known such a crop, or such magnificence of 
summer glory. The strong haymakers worked in a bat- 
talion, moving through the grass with measured, rhythmic 
stroke and swing of scythes, almost shoulder to shoulder, 
as the heavy grass fell before them in even swaths. 

The last day of poor old Snooper’s stay at the farm 
was of tragic significance for him. ‘The farmer’s wife 
had noted the old man’s hacking cough, and the too 
obvious signs of exhaustion in his short breath and hectic 
color. She gave him cough medicine and tried to tempt 
his appetite with delicate food, but a cup of milk was all 
he could be induced to take. During the sultry noon- 
hour he lay down under the tree where Trixie was guard- 
ing his coat, and slept until late in the day. When he 
awoke, the sun was setting in a red illumination that 
lighted the heavens like a burning city. He lay a mo- 
ment staring at the sky with his eyes open, to gather his 
confused senses, and then to his horror he discovered 
His little dog had 
disappeared, how and why was never known. Perhaps 
she had tired of her vigil and had crept out to find an- 
other dog for a playmate. At any rate, Trixie was gone. 
Poor Snooper was in a frenzy at the loss of his pet. He 
accused the boys of stealing her, he denounced heaven 
and earth. But the boys soon cleared themselves of all 
suspicion, and joined the hunt in search of the little dog. 
For an hour or two it went on without result, and then 
the boys dropped off to their supper, assuring the old 
man that the little animal would return after a short 
frisk on her own, responsibility. 

But poor Snooper knew better. His sense of the loss 
of ‘Trixie had nearly crazed him. He went crying pite- 
ously to the dog all over the neighborhood, swinging his 
arms, shambling, stumbling along, even running until 
out of breath, coughing, expectorating, mumbling out his 
despair in broken words. But night came down hot and 
lifeless, and with it growlings of thunder and vivid flashes 
of lightning; still Trixie was not found, but her master 
could be heard whistling weakly, groaning and lamenting 
as he pursued his way from field to field along the lanes 
and even into the farm-yards beseeching his pet to return 
to him. 

One of these neighbors, old man Gibbs, kept a ferocious 
bull-terrier who was generally kept chained behind the 
house. Monk was known to be the worst dog in the 
vicinity, dreaded by young and old. The day Trixie 
disappeared Monk had broken his chain and was off for 
adventure. Sometime during the night Snooper came 
upon Trixie’s mangled body in a wood-road leading to 
the river. Monk, with bloody jaws and fur, had returned 
to the hutch and lain down tranquilly to sleep with the 
air of a successful and meritorious killer. 

Snooper when he at last found his dog gathered her 
dead body in his arms, dripping blood, and sat down upon 
the ground, and wept bitter and unavailing tears. His 
heart was broken. Several showers during the night 
had drenched him to the skin. A violent hemorrhage 
put an end to his career, and in the morning.he was 
found quite dead with the little dog clasped in his arms. 


‘It was a touching sight, and more than one shed tears 


‘For, by the same logic, if ine despise i sa oh 


‘over the fate of the: poor ey: fai and his dog.’ His life — 


was shrouded in mystery. He may not have been avery — 
_teputable or moral old man, his story was perhaps 
- darkened with stains and blots but he was one who had 
loved much, though the object of his love was only a 
homeless dog. 

The farmer decreed that Snooper and his dog should 
have decent burial. So he made for them a grave in a 
corner of the family burying-ground. Nor did he stop 
in his pious work before erecting a plain stone at the 
grave’s head. But. upon inquiry no one knew or had 
ever known the man’s real name or anything of his his- 
tory, and there was engraved upon the stone these words: 
“Here fies & wandering stranger, name .unknown, and 
his dog ‘Trixie.’ Thus was perpetuated Snooper’s . 
fame and memory. For long years people came to visit 
his grave, and speculate on the meaning of the inscription, 
until at last a little footpath was worn across the field to 
the place where he lay. 

Summir, N.J. 


Our Neighbors. 


Always it is easier to argue about a thing than to do 
it. The lawyer who asked Jesus the way of life was not 
seeking the truth; he wanted to raise a nice point of law, 
hoping to outdo the Master in a duel of wits. When 
Jesus asked him how he read the law, he answered glibly 
enough, giving the summary of religious duty as held by 
the schools of that day. Then Jesus told him to do as 
much as he knew, since all life is an apprenticeship to the 
truth, that activity is the key of knowledge. Inasmuch 
as both agreed on the statement of the whole duty of 
man, there could be no dispute. There remained only 
the duty of doing it, because in the nature of things men 
have and enjoy as much as they obey the laws of life, and 
no more. 

Slowly the concentric circle of human sympathy has 
widened, until to-day, in spite of world-war, the earth is 
a vast neighborhood—not an orderly neighborhood, to 
be sure, nor free from much that is wrong, but still a 
neighborhood. Our hope lies in the growth of imagina- 
tion which helps man to put himself in place of his fellow, 
of whatever race, sit where he sits, feel as he feels, and 
know his life. At least we are groping toward an ideal 
of neighborliness and a sense of responsibility for what 
goes on in the world outside our own doors. 

At first glance the command to love our neighbors as 
ourselves seems to bea hard saying, but in reality it is easy 
to obey. No one finds it hard except the man who has 
no humor, or the man who has fallen too deeply in love 
with his own delightful, precious, lovely selfi—which he 
would not do if he had any sense at all, much less a sense 
of humor. If any man is tempted to indulge in a romance 
with himself, let him climb up the back stairs of his nature 
and peep into the Bluebeard room of his mind, where his 
mean thoughts and ugly desires have their hiding, with 
much else of which it is a shame to speak. He will be a 
strange man if he can fall in love with what he finds there. 
Let there be no veneer of culture or piety to obscure the 
truth of what he is, and he will decide that his neighbor 


must indeed be a monster if he cannot love him as himself. — 


What is true of ourselves is true of all men everywhere— 
all a little good, a little bad, a little weak, a little strong, 


foolish when we fancy we are wise, and wise often when ~ js 
we fear we are foolish. Whoso thinks of our human ; 


nature, with its blend of dirt and deity, and the struggle | 


‘between the lofty and the low, will feel in his heart! the 


uprush of a great compassion. Saris 
What is it that we really love in others and in ourse 


it is 


dust. Surely it is the divine in the human that we 
ve, that within us—within all men, however sin-bespat- 


tered—akin to God the Father of all. Hence the saying 
of the Beloved Disciple that, if we do not love our fellow- 
man whom we have seen, how can we love God who is 
unseen—save as we learn to see him in his humanity? 
For the two commands are one eternally, and what God 
¢ hath joined together man cannot put asunder. Whether 
we obey upward, loving God in man, or downward, loving 
man in God, it is the same law of love that we obey, even 
the Love that rules the sun and all the stars. Thus our 
mortal life, as Browning said, is just our chance of learn- 
ing love, and if we miss that chance we die without ever 
having lived at all. ; oe 
_ Indeed, the whole arrangement of human life exists, as 
: George MacDonald said in one of his “Unspoken Ser- 
: mons,’”’ that man may learn three things: the law of right, 
love of God, and love of man. After long ages of tragedy 
7 we are beginning to learn the first lesson—that a world 
r in which poison makes men strong and food destroys 
them is not more unreal than a world in which falsehood 
makes great characters and righteousness issues in igno- 
ble spirit and unworthy life. How far we have failed to 
learn the other two truths of love of God and love of man, 
the human scene makes pitifully plain. Yet every home 
was manifestly meant to be a school of love—even if 
Luther could never repeat the Lord’s Prayer without a 
shudder, because the word ‘Father’ brought to mind 
his own father, who beat him so cruelly. Why does my 
brother come of the same father and mother? ‘Together 
_ we shared the helplessness and confidence of infancy. We 
slept in the same bed, played the same games, attempted 
the same exploits. Often we quarrelled, vowed vengeance 
and unending enmity—and forgot it all within an hour. 
Why were we brought together so, flesh of one flesh, bone 
of one bone, linked by many a subtle tie no eye can trace? 
Why, indeed, but that Love might grow lord of all be- 
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tween us, surpassing words to express—so that to-day . 


the thought of him is like a tie of tenderness overflowing 
my heart. 

Just so, God ‘“‘hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell upon the face of the earth”; and the 
love that we learn in the sweet haven of the home was 
meant to teach us that we are members of a vast brother- 
hood and sisterhood of humanity. My brother accord- 
: ing to the flesh was my first neighbor, but neighborliness 

must not stop with him, lest it become narrow, selfish, 

and unworthy. Unless one loves his own brother for 

deeper reasons than those of common parentage, his 

love may contract, shrivel, and die. No man ever loved 

; his own child aright who did not love him for his human- 

ee ity, for his divinity, to the forgetting of his origin from 

; himself. ‘True, and thank God! not only does the larger 

; love include the less, but it makes all the weaker bonds 

stronger, sweeter, truer; nor does it forbid that where all 

are brothers, some should be those of the bosom. Who 

is my neighbor? Every man, and most of all the man 

who needs me; every man with whom we have dealings— 

the man with whom we dine, equally with the man who 

drives our cab; the man who begs from us in the street, 

to whom, it may be, for the sake of brotherhood, we must 

_. refuse to give what he asks. Some men need a word of 

_ good cheer—that word so often on the lips of Jesus— 
more than they need silver or gold. 

- ~-With all and each with whom we come in contact 

there is the chance of doing the part of a neighbor, if in 

no other way than by speaking truly, acting justly, loving 

mercy, and thinking kindly. In every man, whoever he 

lies hidden or revealed a beautiful brother. Once let 

: d a fellow-man in distress of body or mind, 


sak 


ad 


would abide forever. 


oo 


and be a neighbor to him, binding up his wounds; let 


him do it, if in no other way, merely from a sense of duty 

—yea, even for shame of not doing it—and he will know | 

the joy of obeying an eternal truth even in his poor meas- 2 
ure. Such is the virtue of doing the truth, even with- ~~ 
out believing it, said MacDonald, that if it does not after 49 


the deed reveal itself in vision, it yet brings us ages nearer 


the truth than before. But it seldom, if ever, fails to i. 
reveal itself in the doing, and so soon as we obey it in «3 
noble action, the truth that is hidden in ourselves makes 
itself known to us shining with a new light and joy. How 3 
vividly Edwin Markham taught this in his poem called — , 
“The Hindered Guest,” putting into thumb-nail space | + 
enough for a creed and a dozen commentaries. Friar Ves 
Hilary, for all his fasting and praying, had not seen the == 
Lord appear in his cell. But when at a cry of human  —— 
need he went out to do a kindly deed, the Master came je 
to him, saying :— t 
“My children on my errands run; ie: 

And when you flung the psalter by F 

And hurried to a brother’s cry, & 

You turned at last your rusty key . 

And left the door ajar for Me.” - 


Surely if gifts of money come first to mind when charity . 
is mentioned, it is a degradation, much as the gifts are . 
often needed. That was not the charity of which Saint 
Paul wrote, albeit from that high charity the lower char- a 
ity should come. The lives-of the Saints are full of , 
instances in which they, out of their poverty, succored 
the poor and needy, but they went further and gave of the iff 
richness of their passionate hearts. Much of our char- 
ity recalls the keen and cutting line of the poet when he 
objected to “‘charity properly iced, in the name of a 
cautious and statistical Christ.” It is organized. It is 
scientific. "Too often its feet, which should run swiftly, 
are tangled in red tape, when it does not lose itself in a 
vague and cloudy philanthropy. We lose the personal tl 
touch, and give of our money without giving ourselves, 
and long-distance charity sometimes hurts both the giver 
and the receiver. No doubt indiscriminate giving is 
unwise, and we should investigate cases of need—if this 
only does not lead to unlovely suspicion: on the part of 
those we help and self-complacency in ourselves. Said | ° 
Sir Thomas Browne :— ee 

“‘T hold not so narrow a conceit of this virtue of Char- . 
ity as to conceive that to give alms is the only way to be 
charitable, or think a piece of liberality can comprehend 
the total of Charity. There are infirmities not only of 
body but of soul and fortunes, which do require the 
merciful hand of our abilities» It is no greater Charity 
to clothe the body than to clothe the nakedness of the 
soul.” 

There are those who scorn charity in behalf of justice, 
but they err. Of course, we must have justice, first, last, 
and all the time; without it society is chaos and human 
life a long-drawn tragedy. But when justice has been 
attained in the social order, when all the schemes of re- 
formers and idealists have been fulfilled, still the Good 
Samaritan will be needed, and his labor will not be done. 
The old thinkers used to discuss whether faith and hope re 

They concluded that faith and 

hope are tabernacles happily to be taken down at last, 4 
but that love is not a tabernacle, but a temple, which will . 
abide unto everlasting—love of God and love of man, the ] 
one eternal religion. In the profound trials of life noth- 
ing but love can help and heal us. What we need so 
much we must give to others, give freely and without 
stint,—and this divine charity must go with us into the 
next world, and be there, as it is here, the shining path 
by which we come at last to the City of God!—From a ft 
sermon by Rev. Joseph Fort Newton. 


Behind them slowly sank the western world, 

Before them new horizons opened wide. 
“Yonder,” he said, “old Rome and Venice wait, 

And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide.” 
She heard, but backward all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sunset red. 
“Yonder,” she thought, “with breathing soft and deep, 
My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.” 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive-trees; 

They saw the plains where trod the gods of old, 
Pink with the flush of wild anemones. 

They saw the marbles by the master wrought 

To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 

Still rang one longing through her smiles and sighs, 

“Tf I could see my little lad’s sweet eyes!” 


“Tf you could choose,” he said, “‘a royal boon, 
Like that gir] dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 
Obedient Fortune in her hand to bring?” 
The dancer’s robe, the glittering banquet hall, 
Swam in a mist of tears cane the wall. 
“Not power,” she said, “nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad Ae 
—Enmily H. Miller. 


Literature. 
The Brook Kerith.* 


The impression which this book will make 
upon the reader will depend upon what he 
expects from it. If he approaches it in the 
expectation that he is to read a sympathetic 
“Tife”’ of the Jesus of orthodox Christianity, 
he will probably be shocked and a good deal 
pained; if he thinks that the author has 
written a critical sketch of the Man of 
Nazareth, he will be wofully disappointed; 
but if he accepts it for what on the title- 
page the author says it is, ‘‘A Syrian Story,” 
he may or he may not be entertained, ac- 
cording as he is able to rid himself of all 
preconceptions concerning what a_ story 
with Jesus of Nazareth as the chief character 
should be, for the Jesus of this story is not 
the Jesus of the New Testament. He is 
another character altogether. 

In a whimsical dedication the writer ex- 
presses his indebtedness to ‘‘ Mary Hunter,” 
who gave him some years ago a Bible which 
has been “‘his chief literary interest for the 
last eighteen years.’’ If this be so, the 
Bible has not been Mr. Moore’s only literary 
interest, for this latest book from his hand 
shows that he has also immersed himself 
deeply in Christian tradition and Hebrew 
lore. Hestarts with the assumption, familiar 
to students, that Jesus did not die on the 
cross, but after the descent was revived by 
the loving care of Joseph of Arimathea. 

The book begins with the childhood and 
youth of this Joseph, the son of a wealthy 
Jewish merchant in Magdala. To the 
present-reviewer the charm of the book lies 
almost entirely in these early chapters. The 
author’s well-known grace of style and vivid 
imagination have full scope in the first pages 
and give a charming and convincing picture 
of the ardent youth of a Jew brought up in 
Palestine in the expectation of an approach- 
ing Messiah. 

Jesus enters the story at the height of his 
popularity. The Gospels are called upon to 
furnish some of the scenes and a portion of 
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spirit of the Jesus of the Gospels, notably on 
page 147, when Jesus is talking with Andrew 
and Philip about the law over the rock that 
crumbles into sand and the sand that is 
built up into rock again. Jesus says, ‘“‘My 
words are not then plain, that before that 


rock was, and before the sand out of which 


the rock was built, was God’s love—that 
which binds and unbinds, enduring always 
though the rock pass into sand and the sand 
into rock a thousand times.”’ 

After the crucifixion, and the reported 
resurrection which neither Joseph nor Jesus 
does anything to deny, the interest in the 
story wanes. There is a curiosity to know 
how the author will deal with his difficult 
subject, but the convincing part of the 
narrative is at an end. When Jesus 1s 
restored to health and strength again in the 
garden-house of Joseph, he returns to the 
community of Essenes where, until the short 
period of his public ministry, he had lived 
since a child. Among the Essenes he takes 
his old place as a shepherd, and through his 
knowledge of sheep-folding he retrieves the 
wasting fortunes of the community. 

Paul, escaping from the Jews, comes to 
this community and is conducted by Jesus 
to the coast that he may take ship for Rome, 
whither he is bound, because, being a Roman 
citizen, he has appealed to Cesar. Jesus 
sees that Paul has given himself absolutely 
to preaching the new gospel of the resurrec- 
tion and he cannot bring himself to disabuse 
him of his mistake, so Paul is allowed to 
go on his way, deluded and prepared to delude 
others. Of course such a situation is un- 
thinkable in the life of the real Jesus, and 
that Moore makes Jesus repent of this and 
other deceptions does not make the situation 
more tolerable. 

From this brief outline it may readily be 
imagined that the author has not succeeded 
in making a gracious or a lovable figure out 
of his central character. Probably he did 
not intend to do so, but deliberately sacri- 
ficed the beauty and loveliness of the spiritual 
Jesus to what he considers consistency. His 
delineation of the character of Jesus, how- 
ever is, constantly exposed to the same fault 
of inconsistency which he finds in the gospel 
account of the Man of Nazareth. 

There are passages that are gratuitously 
disagreeable and in bad taste, needlessly 
vulgar and irrelevant. The present reviewer 
finds the book curious rather than important, 
and while he is not shocked by anything the 
book contains, because his own conception 
of Jesus is not in the least affected by the 
story, he cannot refrain from asking himself, 
“Ts the book worth while?” 


PROBLEMS OF RELIGION. By Durant 


Drake, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
at Vassar College. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $2.—This is a book 


which may be quite unreservedly commended 
to all and sundry who take any interest in 
the question of the future of religion. Not 
that its statements and conclusions are 
likely to meet with anything like universal 
acceptance. Every reader of the book is 
rather certain to disagree with it somewhere. 
Moreover, its scope is so wide that the 
treatment, in places, must needs be too 
sketchy to be wholly satisfactory. But 
it appears to be, through and through, 
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the dialogue of this part of the book. There 
are apocryphal passages which bear the | i 


covers. To those of us who feel keenly the 
welter and chaos of religious thought at the 
present day, it isa great relief to come upon 
a piece of work so modern, so systematic, 
and so sane. It is a cheering sign that, 
great as are the changes which recent years 
have enforced upon the world’s thought, 
the human mind is still capable of grappling 
with the problems of religion and of making 
for itself a reasonable faith. Of traditional 
theology Prof. Drake has never a flippant or 
abusive word to say, though he takes no 
pains to conceal the fact that there is scarcely 
a shred of “orthodoxy” left in his own mind. 
His spirit is not in the least controversial, 
but always he employs the suggestive and 
interpretative method. The book is divided 
into three parts,—the first Historical, the 
second Psychological, the third Philosophi- 
cal. Just what the distinction is between 
the last two divisions is not made very 
clear, but, at all events, in one place or 
the other, pretty much every topic that one 
can think of in this connection finds its 
place. and its brief word of comment. And. 


it is quite sure to be a comment worth — 


reading, the fruit of honest, careful thinking. 
The book closes with a statement of the 
author’s personal faith, which he offers as 
an indication of the spirit in which the book 
has been written: “I believe in God, the 


Eternal Power that makes for righteousness — 


and all good; known to us in Nature, 
speaking to us as the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts, incarnate in the soul of Christ. I 
believe in the Way of Life taught by Christ, 
in the Bible as a revelation of God, and 
in the power of prayer unto salvation. I 
pledge myself to live by the eternal laws of 
God, looking unto Christ for guidance and 
help; to resist unto the end all sensuality, 
selfishness, and sin; to work loyally with the 
Church of Christ for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth; and to cherish 
the hope of eternal life.” H. N. B. 


THE RESTORATION OF EuROPE. By Dr. 
Alfred H. Fried. Translated by Lewis Stiles 
Gannett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.—This is a book which in all 
fairness ought to be read by those who are 
trying to look ahead into the years that are 
to follow war, whatever may be their opinions 
as to the responsibility for the present 
struggle or the duty laid upon thinking men 
atthe present time. Dr. Fried is an Austrian 
by birth, who has devoted his life to the 


study of problems of government and be-- 


come a foremost representative of the inter- 
nationally minded. In 1911 he received the 
Nobel Peace Prize, a fact that need not 
prejudice those who see no-°other course 
open to the United States but that of full 
preparedness for war, since he writes as one 
who recognizes present conditions and knows 


their significance. Dr. Fried has had no — 


illusions. As long ago as 1908 he wrote 


that war might be a necessity, since there | 


is often no way of escape from intolerable 
conditions except explosion. Even in tt 
despair of the present conflict it is a comf or 
to think that some of the best minds, ev 

in nations apparently hopelessly divide 
are studying the problems ot ey 8 


like Sah fetibed of view in. ame field which it 
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aot!’ co-operation suggests. This is 
the time for intelligent men and women to 
consider every such answer to prepare them- 
selves for the decisions that lie surely ahead 
of them. Dr. Fried is to be congratulated 


in his translator, who says in his foreword: 


“Dr. Fried represents a wing of German 
thought which had been gaining influence 
and which will profit by the revulsion of 
feeling that will inevitably follow the war. 
. .. He nowhere condones in Germany what 
he condemns in other nations; he never 
seeks excuses—he seeks causes”; and Mr. 
Gannett adds: ‘‘The core of the matter is to 
get the world behind international co-opera- 
tion. To create this will is the great task of 
education before us,’’ and, accepting the 
dilemma in which present-day anarchy leaves 
us, Mr. Gannett concludes that it is not the 
American way to accept wrong as eternally 
and constantly inevitable. ‘That is not 
the American way. Americans admit diffi- 


culties, but po face them.- So does Dr. 


Fried.” 


THE MAN oF Power. Studies in Chris- 
tian Efficiency. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 75 cents 
net.—The author already has a goodly 
number of volumes to his credit. He has the 
power of dealing attractively with the prob- 
lems of life, and makes his points clear and 
his thought vivid by concrete illustrations, 
He recognizes that efficiency is an over- 
worked word, and seeks to rescue it from 
mere mechanical significance and from the 
dangers of its excessive popularity. The 
inner life, the mind, the will, the emotions, 
are in turn dealt with—to show how each 
may be used to best advantage. Readers 
of this paper will be likely to find religion 
more happily suggested in some of the 
paragraphs not obviously dealing with 
religious themes, than in the cant phrases 
and overworked platitudes of religious 


-expression into which the author too easily 


falls. Occasionally he redeems this defect 
by a flash of real insight, in sentences like 
this one: ‘‘Calvary must cease to be some- 
thing on a green hill far away and become 
something in a man’s own heart.” It will 
amuse Boston Unitarians to note that he 
attributes the oft-quoted and ancient saying 
“Boston is not a place, it is a state of mind,” 
to the authorship of H. G. Wells. 


THe WortH of A Girt. By Bertha Pratt 
King. One of the volumes in the What is 
Worth While Series. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 35 cents——This is 


_ a searching inquiry into the education and 
ideals of the modern girl. 


Her training for 
life and its duties is sharply contrasted 
with that which the boy receives. “I 
believe,” says the author, “that we should 
treat our girls seriously, just as seriously as 
we treat our ber not like dolls, bric-a-brac, 
Let us treat them like human 
beings.” 7 le suggestions for training the 
girl under modern conditions to meet the 


duties that will come to her, and to win joy 


from wie well done, are excellent. 
. . in By Johanna Spyri. 
en B. Dole. New York: 


tale comes to friends ready with a welcome. 


Rose-Resli is a loving little girl whose roses 
yield.not merely pleasure but actual support 
to those in need and bring unexpected returns 
in happiness to herself. The simplicity of 
the tale is its greatest charm. 


Magazines. 


Charles Evans Hughes, Republican can- 
didate for President, has written an article 
for the November Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, in which he discusses suffrage, 
preparedness, Mexico, and other topics. 
Other special articles are “The Christian in 
Politics,’ which is a sermon for voters; the 
“Comedy and Tragedy of Being Fat,” a 
confession by a stout woman; ‘Heroines of 
Fiction”; ‘Finding Your Market’; and 
“What is the Matter with Your Baby?” 
The fiction consists of the concluding instal- 


iment of “A Daughter of the Morning” and 


the beginning of “The Man Eater,’ a new 
two-part story. Mary W. Freeman and 
others contribute short stories. The fash- 
ions, pictures, and other regular departments 
are filled as usual. 


In the November American Magazine, 
Charles M. Schwab, the Bethlehem Steel 
man, has written an article called ‘‘Succeed- 
ing with What You Have.” In it he gives 
one the angle from which the boss looks at 
his men. A new department called “Getting 
Ahead”’ is started, and the public is invited 
to ask questions about how to advance in 
the business world. "The most helpful ques- 
tions will be answered. Another article, 
“Weather and Business,”’ tells how the ele- 
ments affect business. ‘‘ Public Health’’ is 
discussed by Dr. Richard C. Cabot; ‘$5,000 
Worth of Experience” is written by a man 
who feels he has earned that amount through 
mistakes; and the theatrical article deals 
with famous mimics. The State article is 
about ‘‘Ohio,” and was written by Brand 
Whitlock, United States Minister to Belgium. 
The fiction includes the second instalment 
of ‘Cinderella Jane’; ‘‘Broken Ribs,” by 
Olive Higgins Prouty; and stories by John 
Taintor Foote, Jack Lait, and Ralph Stuart. 


Edward Lear’s nonsense books were the 
smallest part of the work of a long and busy 
life, and his real labor was that of a painter 
rather than a writer. He was a lovable and 
charming man, adored by children, with the 
gentlest heart in the world, a great lover of 
beauty, and devoted to his friends. Lear’s 
real character and work are described in the 
November St. Nicholas by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. Though Lear’s work was in general 
serious, to the end of his life in 1888 he con- 
tinued to write his ridiculous verses and make 
his funny sketches in letters to his friends. 
To the same number, Francis Arnold Collins 
contributes an article on the remarkable 
development of an amateur wireless service. 
Mr. Collins believes that at the present rate 
of progress the United States will soon have 
one of the most efficient and enthusiastic 
wireless signal-services in the world. Some 
of the most striking of chemistry’s recent 


achievements are described in a brief article | 


by Dr. S. E. Forman in the Watch Tower 
department. One of these marvels described 
by Dr. Forman is the production of glass 


Vex ewe 
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ieecting aaa The emisk has just — 
produced a kind of glass that can be heated — 


and suddenly cooled without breaking, and 
that can be handled and knocked about as 
roughly as if it were earthenware. Every 
housekeeper now can bake and cook in glass, 
and can see the entire surface of her cakes 
and puddings and pies. The magazine 
contains, also, the usual number of interesting 
stories and poems. 


Miscellaneous. : 


We are informed that the reviewer of Mr. 
Kulamer’s book, The Gift of Mind to Spirit, 
writing in a recent issue of the Christian 
Register, erred in using the name of Dr. St. 
John. Mr. Kulamer and Dr. St. John never 
met. The author of the book gives credit 
for his direction through intellectual fog to 
another Unitarian minister. 


Prof. Anesaki, author of Nichiren: The 
Buddhist Prophet, is professor of the Science 
of Religion in the University of Tokio and 
during the years 1913-15 won popularity in 
this country as professor of Japanese Litera- 
ture and Life at Harvard University. In this 
book he introduces one of the most interest- 
ing figures in the history of Japanese Budd- 
hism, a prophet, to be sure, of the thirteenth 
century, but a man of such commanding 
influence that there has been a noteworthy 
revival of his teachings in modern Japan. 
In an appendix the author sets forth for 
Western readers the Buddhist Theory of 
Reality. The volume is attractively bound 
in blue cloth and is priced at $1.25. 


One of the most important announcements 
made this season by the Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company concerns a new book 
about the Five Little Peppers. Our Davie 
Pepper is the star hero of the new volume, 
which happens to be the twelfth in the series, 
and the active, good-natured, lovable Pepper 
family maintain their reputation for clever 
work and good times and family spirit. 
($1.50.) Another popular series of different 
character has been that in which Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler has taken the work of different 
departments of the United States Service 
for his background and told of adventurous 
members of the Geological Survey, the 
census takers, the forestry and fisheries de- 
partments. The Monster Hunters, which 
begins a similar series, is endorsed by the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
is, in part, the story of one or two of the 
Museum’s own expeditions. It concerns a 
search for great creatures that inhabited 
this earth in earlier ages, especially for 
skeletons of whales in the Sahara Desert, a 
corner of the earth in which one naturally 
looks for unusual adventures. ($1.25 net.) 
A new book of still a third type is Yule- 
Tide in Many Lands, written by Mary P. 
Pringle, a librarian of the Minnesota Public 
Commission, and Clara A. Urann. ‘These 
writers show by graphic description and illus- 
tration how Christmas is celebrated in eight 
different countries, including a chapter on 
“The Yule-Tide of the Ancients.” ($1 net.) 


New Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The House of Delight. By Gertrude C. Warner. $1.00. 
jer ee s Little Nephew. By Emma C. Cram. 75 


The Folly Year. 


By Patten Beard. $1.00. 
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Che Rome. 
My Rambler Rose. 


My rambler rose climbs 
In the night. 
I watch all day and she stays still, 
But in the night she grows. 
You see, she is a rambling rose. 
I wish she’d ramble in the day. 
Sometimes I hardly move away, 
I want so much to see her climb. 
I think maybe she will sometime— 
I care so much that, when she knows, 
She’ll let me watch her while she grows,— 
My rambler rose. 
—Katharine Howard. 


“Perseverance is a Roman Virtue.” 


A SERMON BY JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


KATE HUDSON. 


Since the last time I stood here before you, 
dear friends, I have seen little Jill-over-the- 
Ground withered and dried up into dust, 
just because she didn’t keep on trying to 
struggle out of the sandy soil into good, 
wholesome, moist woodland. As I bent 
above her, I bethought myself of another 
Deepdell Sunday Scholar, who has stuck to 
keeping on and at it, who has persevered and 
succeeded. 

I am going to tell you, this fine bright 


‘morning, about our little Sue-Spider and how 


she held on to her task. 

Small Sue-Spider, as you probably know, 
lives down where Grandma Nichols’ pasture 
ends and the Bigwoods begin, in a twist of 
the worm-fence that separates them. She 
is not very robust and still quite young, and 
has, all summer, been trying hard to make 
a durable, symmetrical, and suitable web in 
which to be safe and comfy in the rapidly 
approaching rainy season. Each very early 
morning she’s been starting in afresh; each 
sunset would see some sort of a net com- 
pleted; but always either too tightly 
stretched, too loosely hung, too big-meshed, 
too wabbly, or too lopsided for use or looks; 
and never, by any chance, just what a 
properly placed, properly constructed cob- 
web ought to be. But she’s been keeping 
bravely at it, and one late afternoon, last 
week, she really felt proud of the entirely 
creditable structure she surveyed. Chuckling 
with satisfaction, she skipped along its silken 
circumference and up and down its glisten- 
ing converging rays and was just about to 
curl up and go to sleep plumb in its very 
centre when suddenly with a loud ‘‘ Whoop!” 
and a louder still ‘‘ Hallooo!”’ Dickieboy came 
rushing through the woods, on his way to 
Grandma and Supper. Sliding one bare 
brown leg between the worm-fence bars, he 
drew the rest of his chubby small self through 
after it and went prancing up the pasture 
path,—never knowing nor caring about the 
utterly demolished home and the terrified 
small spinner he had left behind him. 

Shivering with fright, Sue-Spider crawled 
into a fence-crack, there to await the day- 
light; and when the sun was well up, there 
she was, bravely measuring out and spinning 
away at a brand-new web that was to be 
larger, stronger, and better in every way than 
that of yesterday. All day she toiled and 
moiled and in the late afternoon again was 
able to feel proud of an entirely creditable 


cobweb. Chuckling with satisfaction, she 


examined every circle, thread, and joining 
and was just about to curl up to sleep plumb 
in its very centre when Tim, the hired man, 
calling “‘co’ boss, co’ boss,” after Grandma 
Nichols’ strayed calf, as he came tramping 
heavily along, stirred up Ma Partridge—up 
from her nest and up into the sheltering 
woods. ‘“‘ Whirrrr-whirrr’’ she went, flying 
low and near the ground; and as she fluttered 
through the obstructing fence-corner her 
left wing carried with it the beautifully 
shipshape web Sue-Spider had just completed. 

- Shivering with fright, poor Sue crawled 
into the fence-crack, there to await the 
morning; and when daylight had grown 
bright and warm, there she was at it again, 
meastiring and spinning away for all she was 
worth at a web that was to be better in every 
way then that of yesterday and day before. 
Chuckling with satisfaction, she drew her 
last thread and fastened her last knot; and 
then crawled into its very innermost centre, 
where she sat listening to the Katydids and 
crickets, and looking out into the summer 
night, at the round and golden moon riding 
high up above her, at the swirling mist 
twisting in and out among the bushes at the 
entrance to the woods. As she looked 
and listened, she would—had she been able— 
have gladly joined Grandma Nichols,— 
sweetly singing “Home, Sweet Home” as 
she sat rocking Dickieboy into bed-readiness 
on the farm-house porch. 

Early next day when the stun was coming 
up from behind the tall woodland trees, each 
thread of small Sue-Spider’s perfect cobweb 
was outlined in tiny dewdrops finer and more 


sparkly than proudest queen’s finest, most } 


sparkly diamonds; such a thing of beauty 
was Sue-Spider’s well-spun web that even 
Dickieboy, plunging round the pasture 
a-raising an appetite for breakfast, saw it 
and wondered. ‘“‘Grandma,’’ shouted he, 
galloping back to the house in quest of that 
busy best chum of his, ‘‘grandma, come 
quick and see this glittering, glistening 
spider-web! Isn’t it just a beauty!” 

‘Indeed and in-deed it is,’ agreed grandma, 
bending low to examine it; ‘‘ with its clever 
and persevering little builder looking out 
of it. Don’t touch either cobweb or spider, 
Dickieboy, for both of them are delicate 
and easily hurt, and when you’ve looked your 
fill, come in and get your breakfast.” 


Robin’s Generosity. 


It was baking-day, and the kitchen was full 
of warm, sweet smells as Robin came in from 
school. A big frosted cake stood over on the 
dresser, and four lemon pies beside it. 

Mother was making cookies at the table, — 
the loveliest cookies, with lots of raisins in 
them, and spice, and all sorts of good things! 
Robin peeped into the big jar to see if there 
were any baked. Yes, indeed, it was nearly 
full. 

“Oh, goody!” he exclaimed, as he reached 
for a crisp one with a fat raisin sticking half 
out. “May I take some to school this 
afternoon, mother? Just this once?” 

“Robin, I don’t care to have you eat much 
sweet stuff; but you may have a few.” 
Mother carefully loosened a yellow bear from 
the cooky cutter. 

“Put ’em in this new paper bag, and I'll 
have a tea-party at recess, and we'll have 
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that ‘‘tea-parties are for girls,” = a: scorn - 


ful emphasis on “‘ girls,” 

“That will be lovely,” agreed mother. 
“You can put two of those big golden pippin 
apples in your pocket, since you are to be 
generous and divide your - refreshments. 
Now run and wash for lunch. I'll fix your 
cakes in the little bag and set them on the 
table ready for you. After school I want you 
to take a bagful to old Mrs. Smith.” 

~Lunch was ready by the time Robin got 
his hands wiped, and mother untied her 
apron and took the last pan of cookies out 
of the oven and filled the teakettle and closed 
the stove-draught, and Robin didn’t know 
what else, because before that he was in 
his chair and had his napkin unfolded. 

At school-time mother was busy in the 


sitting-room with Miss Helen, who had come ~ 


in to ask about a pattern. Robin went for 
his cookies. On the table stood two paper 
bags, one partly filled, the other filled to the 
top with only a little rim of paper left 
screw into a tiny handle. 

Robin stood and looked. Which was oe 
him? Conscience said; ‘‘Take the little 
package, Robin. You know mother meant 
it for you.” 

Then another voice urged very loud: “‘No, 
the big one is yours, Robin. Mother wants 
you to be generous.’ 

Then conscience again, 


>»? 


“Mother said ‘a 


The other voice declared: ‘‘ There are not 
many. ‘That little bag couldn’t hold enogah 
to hurt a fellow.”’ 

Conscience, “ Prob’ ly the big one is for 
Mrs. Smith, anyway.’ 

Other voice: ‘‘There are plenty more for 
Mrs. Smith. This isn’t enough for her. 
Mother always sends her lots.” 

Robin decided it. ‘‘I shall take the most, 
so I can be generous,” he said aloud. And 
then he gathered up the full bag and sped 
away down the street as fast as his little fat 
legs could go. Once at school he put his 
treasure away without a glance, and went 
slowly to his sedt. His heart began to feel 
uncomfortable. He tried to cheer himself 
by thoughts of the tea-party, rumors of 
which he had already set afloat. 

Recess-time came at last, and with it many 
guests to the flat stone under the big elm, 
where complimentary school feasts were 
always spread. The apples were carefully 
divided with Robin’s new jack-knife, then 
the paper bag lifted and the top untwisted. 
He didn’t stop to look in, for the cookies 
didn’t seem as interesting as they had at 
noon. He turned it upside down over the 
paper napkin his teacher had given him, 
and poured upon it a pile of—egg-shells! 

How they all laughed and teased! Noth- 
ing but the remembrance that he was a boy 
kept back the tears. Had it been done pur- 
posely? Mother would never, never in this 
world—yet there were the empty shells, 
and there were no refreshments to be gener- 
ous with, only the scraps of golden pippin. 

Crestfallen and mortified the poor little 
host went back to his seat to puzzle over a 
problem that was only solved when Ag got 
back home. 

“They were to throw away, 


Robin. ; 


Mother had used a good many “eggs, and a 


- 


dropped the shells into the bag to get 
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did know,” confessed a penitent voice. 
b thought I got Mrs. Smith’s.” ; 
_ Next day the boys and girls in Primary 


Class No. 1 had two luscious crisp cookies | 


- apiece to atone for their disappointment. 
But Robin, who passed them round, saved 
none for himself. He and mother had de- 
cided that the only way to still the voice 

’ that had led him into trouble was to punish 
it very hard indeed, so the family emptied 

. the cooky jar that week without Robin’s 

by help. But it never had to happen again.— 

Elizabeth Price, in Sunday School Times. 


re The Monkey and the Crocodile. 


A Monkey lived in a. great tree on a river- 
bank. 
_ In the river there were many Crocodiles. 
A Crocodile watched the Monkeys for a 


long time, and cne day she said to her son: 


“My son, get one of those Monkeys for me. 
I want the heart of a Monkey to eat.”’ 

“How am I to catch a Monkey?” asked 
the little Crocodile. ‘‘I do not travel on 
land, and the Monkey does not go into the 
: water.” 

“Put your wits to work, and you'll find 
, a way,” said the mother. 
The little Crocodile thought and thought. 
At last he said to himself: “I know what 
Til do. Ill get the Monkey that lives in a 
big tree on the river-bank. He wishes to 
ys -go across the river to the island where the 
- fruit is so ripe.” 

So the Crocodile swam to the tree where 
the Monkey lived. But he was a stupid 
Crocodile. 

“O Monkey,” he called, “come with 
me over to the island where the fruit is so 
ripe.” 

“How can I go with you?” asked the 
Monkey. ‘I do not swim.” 

“No—but I do. I will take you over 
on my back,’’ said the Crocodile. 

The Monkey was greedy, and he wanted 
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the ripe fruit, so he jumped down on the 
Crocodile’s back. 

| “Off we go!”’ said the Crocodile. 

F “This is a fine ride you are giving me!” 


| said the Monkey. 
~ “Do you think so? Well, how do you 
x like this?”’ asked the Crocodile, diving. 
“Oh, don’t!” cried the Monkey, as he 
went under the water. He was afraid to 
: let go, and he did not know what to do 
under the water. 

When the Crocodile came up, the Mon- 
key sputtered and choked. ‘‘Why did ycu 
take me under water, Crocodile?” he asked. 

“T am going to kill you by keeping you 
under water,’’ answered the Crocodile. 
“My mother wants Monkey-heart to eat, 
and I’m going to take yours to her.” 

_ “TI wish you had told me you wanted my 
heart,” said the Monkey, “then I might 
have brought it with me.” 
“How queer!” said the stupid Crocodile. 
7 “Do you mean to say that you left your 
“That is what I mean,” said the Monkey. 
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- heart, we must go back } 
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“No, Monkey,” said the Crocodile. 
take you straight back to your tree. Never 
mind the ripe fruit. Get your heart and 
bring it to me at once. Then we'll see 
about»going to the island.” 
‘Very well,” said the Monkey. 

But no sooner had he jumped onto the 
bank of the river than—whisk! up he 
ran into the tree. 

From the topmost branches he called 
down to the Crocodile in the water below:— 

“My heart is way up here! If you want 
it, come for it, come for it!’’—Ellen C. 
Babbitt, in Jataka Tales. 


Baby’s Song. 


Mother is singing the baby to sleep, 
So I can do nothing but whisper and creep; 
But somehow I don’t want to make a noise, 
Or even play with my dearest toys, 
When she sings that old song 
I have known so long: 
- “Hush! my little one: go to sleep, 
And mother will give you the moon to keep!” 


Isn’t it silly? But then, you see, 

When I was little she sang it to me; 

And somehow I like to hear it again, 

For it’s warm like the sun, though it tinkles like rain— 
Just like the rain 
On the window-pane: 

“Hush! my little one: go to sleep, 

And mother will give you the moon to keep!” 


I watch the golden moon in the tree, 
And then I come close to mother’s knee, 
Till I almost believe that her song is true, 
And I feel as if I were a baby too, 

When I hear that old song 

I have known so long: 
“Hush! my little one: go to sleep, 
And mother will give you the moon to keep 

—Mary R. Pridham. 


Concealed Geography. 


Here is a collection of hidden cities and 
other geographical names for the juvenile 
class to discover in the sentences:— 

1. There is one thing you should be con- 
stant in—O plebeian! 

2. The Empress Regent thinks she is a 
Maria Theresa. 

3. Old books, old friends are the best. 

4. Jump on, are you all on, don’t forget the 
baby. 

5. He used a new preparation for his teeth. 

6. They say that our small-dog is dead. 

7. I galloped to Lynn and met Zechariah 
galloping back. 

8. Lord Bacon was a great thinker many 
years ago. 

9. King Alfred, in burgher clothes, burnt 
the cakes. 

10. O mighty Tiber, gently flowing to the 
seal 

11. No knowledge, no attainments, can 
take the place of goodness. 

12. The Crown Prince can even balk a 
Napoleon. 

_ 13. The amber lining of her coat was all 
faded. 

14. A friend, named Dorcas, owned a red 
raven named Jehoshaphat. 

15. I sailed past Africa, Oceanica I rounded 
and came to America. 

16. Adam, as customary 
snubbed Eve. 

17. A good nap lessens the length of the 
day. Fal ; 


in Paradise, 
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18. Napoleon begins as acomet,endsasa 


falling star. 

19. Said Henrietta, “Unto no man give 
I my heart.’ 
20. I bet he loses the race. 
21. France may not bear this rebuff a long 
time. 

22. Is there a railroad over the top of 
Mount Washington? 

23. If we drink too freely of the cask, age 
racks us with pain. 

24. Tell King William to send some officer 
of rank for the answer of Jules Favre. 

25. The ravings of the mob I leave to your 
imagination. 

26. To get gold to par is the secretary’s 
prime object. 

27. I saw a little maiden very gayly clad, 

28. The Harvard Baseball Club is com- 
posed of nine vehement strikers. 

29. Rent on Cornhill is low, but rent on 
State Street is high. 

30. She was so fond of beer, she baked her 
pancakes in it. 


31. Which do you like best, fricasseed frog ~ 


or ham and eggs? 

32. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
Lehems & Co. were jewellers in London. 

33. The artist should work with art for 
duty, not pleasure—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Asking a Question. 


A teacher was trying to impress her pupils 
with the rising inflection in reading. She 
wrote this sentence, ‘‘ Where are you going?”’ 
on the board, and asked Tommy to read it. 
Tommy read, ‘‘Where are you going”— 
no inflection. She had him do it again. 
There was no change. ‘‘Now, Tommy,” 
she said, ‘‘look carefully at that sentence 
and see if you don’t notice some difference 
between it and the others we’ve had. Be 
sharp now, and read it again.”’ 

Tommy wriggled back and forth in an 
effort to be ‘‘sharp’”’; and then the light of 
knowledge shone forth from his eyes, and 
he read, ‘‘Where are you going, little but- 
ton-hook?’’—The Christian Herald. 


Donald had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct; and before the clouds had en- 
tirely rolled away, he was asking to be given 
some special pleasure. ‘‘I cannot say yet,” 
said mother. “I'll see how you behave 
in the mean time.”’ With a smile that was 
almost angelic, Donald responded: “Mother 
dear, there isn’t going to be any more mean 
time. I’m going to be good every day now.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. y 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEswENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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My Prayer. 


SARAH E. BURTON. 
Thou art so near, my God, so near to me, 
Life’s joys and sorrows all are shared with Thee. 
When I am glad, Thy gladness is assured; 
_ When I am sad, with Thee it is endured; 
Thy presence brightens in the darkest day 
And guides uncertain feet that else might stray; 
Thy love I see in every bud and flower, 
In every star that brightens night’s dark hour, 
But most in eye and smile of loving friends, 
In sympathy that every tear attends, 
And, like a child upon a father’s knee, 
I hear love’s comfort whispered unto me. 
Help me to be more worthy of Thy care 
By lifting others’ burdens, this my prayer. 


A Friendly Visit to German-American 
Liberal Protestant Churches. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


I. 


That there are in the United States some 
forty liberal Christian churches of German- 
American origin and character will be in the 
nature of news to most of the readers of the 
Christian Register. ‘These congregations were 
either organized on an independent basis or 
have become liberal in sentiment, separating 
themselves from their former Lutheran or 
Reformed Church connections. Feeling the 
need of mutual sympathy and co-operation, 
the ministers of these societies formed, and 
for forty or more years maintained, a minis- 
terial association, some of whose gatherings 
in Cincinnati the writer during his Unitarian 
pastorate in that city was privileged to 
attend. More recently this has grown into 
an association of “German Evangelical 
Protestant”’ churches, this title being chosen 
because a number of these congregations 
hold their landed property and funds under 
this designation. In their administration 
and worship these churches are congrega- 
tional. They belong to no synod or de- 
nomination. Each society regulates its 
own affairs, conducts its own worship, and 
elects its own pastor and church officers. 
Each frames its own creed or statement of 
purpose, and acknowledges no other eccle- 
siastical or theological authority. The re- 
ligious development of these churches has 
been very similar to that of the Unitarian 
body in the United States, and their prevail- 
ing belief and teaching approximate more 
closely to that of Unitarian Christianity 
than to any other form of faith. Some of 
these ministers and churches are quite con- 
servative in opinion, while others are pro- 
gressive and radical—just as it is with 
Unitarians; but their central principle is 
“Wahrheit durch Freiheit” (Truth through 
Freedom), which is also the basis of our 
liberal Christian movement. 

Included among these liberal German 
Protestant churches in America are several 
congregations which, while in general affilia- 
tion with them through ties of race and doc- 
trinal agreement, have yet preferred to 
remain independent, and hence have not 
officially united with the Association. Such 
are the Church of St. John in Cincinnati, of 
which Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr is pastor, and 
the Independent Protestant Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, whose pastor, Rev. J. F. 


. Meyer, is on our Unitarian roll of ministers. 


Both of ase are rey ae of the Meadville 


Theological School. — : 

Some years ago, feeling the necessity for 
a stated and worthy supply of ministers 
educated in the modern spirit, these churches 
made an arrangement with the Unitarian 
Theological Seminary at Meadville, by which 
the latter opened all its facilities to the 
students which these German-American con- 
gregations might send to it. With the aid 
of an annual contribution of funds for the 
purpose by the German Evangelical Protes- 
tant Association, a German professor of 
homiletics and church administration was 
added to the faculty. This arrangement has 
proved beneficial to all concerned. A num- 
ber of talented and well-equipped young men 
have betn provided for the needs of the 
German liberal churches, while the whole 
body of students at Meadville has profited 
by the more thorough instruction in German 
scientific method and learning. The present 
occupant of this chair, Prof. Benzinger, a 
recognized authority on the Old Testament 
and kindred topics, was a resident of Jeru- 
salem for twelve years, and is a highly com- 
petent teacher of the Semitic tongues. 

Believing that the co-operative and fra- 
ternal spirit existing between these German- 
American churches and the Unitarian fellow- 
ship warranted a closer approach and ex- 
pression of sympathy, the American Unita- 
rian Association invited the writer, himself 
of German parentage, to bear them a message 
of good-will, and ascertain in what ways 
the two bodies could be brought into still 
more effective and helpful relations with 
each other. 

In accepting this commission it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that this greeting was to 
be extended also on behalf of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals, with both of 
which these German liberal churches have 
in past years co-operated. The Billings 
Lectureship, by meeting the travelling ex- 
penses of the delegate, again proved its 
usefulness to the cause of progressive Chris- 
tianity. 

From the German Evangelical Protestant 
Church on Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, 
whose pastor, Rev. Carl A. Voss, D.D., is 
a graduate of the Meadville School, had 
come a fraternal invitation to preach for 
them on Sunday morning, October 8, and 
on other occasions meet and address the mem- 
bers of the congregation. Dr. Voss is also 
the zealous and efficient president of the 
Association of German Liberal ‘Churches. 
On Sunday evening I was invited to preach 
for Rev. Mr. Reschke, at his handsome new 
church on Mount Washington, overlooking 
the city; and here I encountered what 
was to me one of the most notable and in- 
teresting experiences of my visit among 
these churches,—their rapid and inevitable 
Americanization. The founders of these 
liberal churches—there are twelve of them 
in Pittsburgh—were German immigrants 
who desired to worship God and rear their 
children religiously in their own language 
and church forms. When the Smithfield 
Church was established, some sixty years 
ago, it was the first Protestant church to be 
erected in the city. The city authorities 
presented it with half a block of land for its 
building. This property, extending over a 
frontage of 250 feet on one of the main 
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streets of Pittsburgh, has now become im- 


mensely valuable, a million dollars having 
been refused for it. The delay in disposing 
of it is increased by the nobility and beauty 
of the edifice itself,“a splendid Gothic interior, 
seating 1,600 or more people, and the diffi- 
culty of selecting a new site satisfactory to 
all its present worshippers. 


In the mean time the German tongue has ~ 


grown more or less unfamiliar to most of its 
congregation, who are daily becoming more 
and more Americanized. ‘The earlier gen- 


eration is passing away rapidly, as few ac- — 


cessions come from Germany. ‘The second 
has but a limited command of German. 
The third often cannot speak a word of the 
language of their fathers. The German 
churches of every denomination in the 
United States have had to accommodate 
themselves to these altered conditions. 
The evening services of these liberal churches 
are usually held in English, the Unitarian 
compilation “‘Jubilate Deo” being employed 
by some of them as a hymn and service 
book, others print ‘special orders of service, 
German at the morning, English at the even- 
ing worship. In the Sunday-schools the 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society are increasingly used. A hymn or 
two are sung in German, but the rest of the 
service and the instruction are in English. 
Notices are given in both languages. Twenty 
years hence, perhaps even sooner, English 
alone will be the medium of expression. In- 
deed, some of the ministers I met declared 
that these changes should have been initiated 
much sooner, as hundreds of their young 
people had deserted them for other English- 
speaking denominations. 

There was a large congregation in the 
church the Sunday morning I preached in 
German to Dr. Voss’s congregation on the 
text Hebrews xi. 13-16—the search of the 
soul for a better country. The music of 
the artistic choir and the congregation, led 
by a master at the great organ, was particu- 
larly uplifting. ‘The ancient German chorales 
have a wondrous impressiveness, such as 
our modern church music rarely attains. 
Dr. Voss, a man of commanding presence 
and much ability as a speaker, gave the 
preacher of the morning a warm-hearted 
introduction to his people, who at the close 
of the service came to the chancel in large 
numbers to greet him in blended German 
and English speech. In the evening Dr. 
Voss preached and conducted an English ser- 
vice. This double linguistic requirement 
makes the work of these ministers much 
harder, and to it is added a pastoral duty 
such as no Unitarian is called upon to per- 
form, After the service Dr. Voss baptized 
several babies. Three hundred and sixty- 
five children were present at the Sunday- 
school that morning. Twenty and thirty 
funeral services a month are not uncommon. 
The call for public addresses and social ser- 
vice’ is incessant. Weekly confirmation 
classes must be instructed. 

On Monday evening I met in the church 
rooms some two hundred and fifty German- 
Americans who had been invited to listen 
to some reminiscences, and some thoughts 
on the deeper issues of the present worlds 
war. Six or eight German clergymen were | 
also present. It would be pleasant to express 
my enjoyment and acknowl aia of the 
many hospitalities I received dt 
stay, the automobile excursions | W 


FY Sepaclally my visits to the eater Ueitetan 
church and its genial pastor, Dr. Mason, 


and the superb Reform synagogue of Rabbi 


Dr. Levy, which is one of the sights of Pitts- 
burgh. One purpose of my visit was ac- 
complished when it was decided with great 


_ heartiness to hold a session of the National 


Federation of Religious Liberals in Pitts- 
burgh, probably in early March of the ensu- 
ing year, with every prospect of a successful 
meeting. 

- Three days at Meadville and two lectures 
at the School gave one a new insight into 
the admirable service it is rendering our 
churches and the general liberal community. 


- The students particularly impressed me as 


earnest and promising. The faculty was 

full of cheer about the work of the School. 

My next appointment was at Cincinnati. 
(To be continued.) 


From the Summit of Big Butte. 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY. 


Forty minutes’ walk takes me from my 
study in the Unitarian Parish House to the 
summit of Big Butte, an old volcanic cone, 
that stands like a sentinel on the border of 
our city. I take the walk sometimes when 
physically or spiritually in need of air. The 
climb is strenuous, but the reward is great. 

What a strange panorama lies within ir- 
regular line of the horizon, which varies in 
distance from a few to forty miles: on every 
side, as I revolve upon the pivot of the peak, 
wide stretches of lonely, practically unin- 
habited territory. There are hills which 
might be taken for the pasture-lands of New 
England: gulches, ravines, mesas, valley 
bottoms. There are mountain ridges, some 
wooded, some bare; and here and there, 
piercing the more distant sky-line, jagged, 
rugged peaks; here and there a lonely ranch- 
house, where a trickling rivulet from a ravine 
furnishes a water-supply. Near by is the 
city of Butte with the population that 
spreads around it. 

I take a look at the different elements that 
lie around me, as I stand secure upon the 
pedestal that once, as molten rock, was urged 
by the pent-up forces below through the 
granite crust that is the main rock formation 
for the hundred miles from the Highlands to 
Helena. 

I start my survey at the north. There are 
rolling hills, level stretches, ravines, deceptive 
in the distance, for they are deeper than they 
seem, These hills and valleys are green in 
the springtime when the rains are on, and 
gemmed with countless flowers. By mid- 
summer they are brown and sere. Here is 
an unfenced range where cattle roam. 
Scattered over this uneven ground are num- 
berless dirt piles, each representing the 
“diggings” of some prospector who staked a 
claim and went to work with hope that he 
would strike rich mineral veins. Most of 
these shafts and pits and tunnels and 
trenches are the graves of buried hopes. 

I turn a little to the west and see, rising 
above the distant hills, the smoke from the 
great Washoe smelter, where the mineral 


a wealth from the ores of Butte is being set 
iad stoi epee the service of 


“ 1, regretful the thought, for use in 
ewe “of war. Beyond the smelter 


leat make their contribution to the story 
of the forces that have shaped the world. 

To the west the winding valley of the 
Silver Bow. Within its narrow bounds the 
stream, once the home of mountain trout, is 
now muddy and polluted by the washings of 
the mines; the sand and gravel bars along its 
course green with the copper deposits it 
has left behind. I see where the valley 
narrows into Silver Bow Canyon, from which 
point I trace southward the ridges that 
locate for me German Gulch, with its romantic 
story of the early days when placer miners 
washed their millions from its gravelly 
bottoms where for countless ages gold had 
been brought down from some disintegrating 
mother lode. 

A little farther to the south Mount Fleecer 
stands alone, where it has watched the 
ceaseless work of frost and snow and wind and 
rain and flood while they were making the 
landscape what it is to-day. While Fleecer 


“phas been a silent witness, the same forces 


have been at work upon that lonely 
mountain, and its own face has been seamed 
and wrinkled,—scarred by the chiselling 
hand of time. Fleecer has watched the tides 
of life that have flowed around it. It has 
seen the forests come and go and come 
again. It has seen the animals of wood and 
plain while they lived their lives in their 
native haunts, and while their species have 
been changed by the will of man. It knows 
the story of the centuries of Indian life that 
roamed the mountains and fought and fished 
in the valley of the Big Hole River at its 
foot. It heard the din of conflict between 
white man and red. Perhaps it sadly saw 
the white man take possession of the Indians’ 
hunting-ground and saw the weaker native 
disappear. It was a witness to the wander- 
ings of prospectors; saw the pioneers in 
search of homes; saw the stage-coach; took 
note of the highwaymen as they plied their 
trade; and it endorsed the activities of the 
“Vigilantes” as, with stern justice, they 
established order and safety in the primitive 
society of the Montana mountains. In due 
time Fleecer’s sides reflected in musical 
echoes the sound of the railroad trains that 
came to carry through the valleys a part 
of the travel and the traffic of the world. 

Straight south, a wide reach of varied 
scenery: valleys, mesas, low hills, higher foot- 
hills, while the horizon, thirty miles distant, 
is jagged with the peaks of the Highland 
Mountains, ten thousand feet above the sea, 
and white with the early September snow. 

As I look over this southern landscape in 
imagination I picture the varied scenes— 
dramas, tragedies—that have been enacted 
here as upon a mighty stage, the dramatic 
element none the less intense because the 
human witnesses were few. 

I see in the foot-hills the mouth of the 
Nine-Mile Canyon, where patient, stolid 
Chinamen are at work in the vegetable 
gardens. These quiet workers are as much 
strangers here as the proverbial visitor from 
Mars. They are with us, but not of us. 
Physically they are a part of the landscape, 
but spiritually in isolation. Human are 
they, but with the culture of the Orient, 
which we do not understand. 

The Highlands mean more to me than 
when first I saw them. Now when I look 
at them, and I see them daily from my study 
window, there come to me the memories of 


the things we saw and felt when my boy and 
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I spent a week in their lonely valleys and 
climbed their lonely peaks. There seems to 
hover over them the spirit of their past, and 
especially of their human past, when there, 
too, men flocked in search of gold. We 
found obscure trails once made by human 
feet, decaying ruins of log cabins where 
once prospectors lived, signs of campfires of 
the long ago, an occasional well-rusted pick 
or shovel, and here and there the hopeless 
diggings of once-hopeful men; in the main 
canyon and in some of its branches the signs 
of greater activities: ruins of flumes, gravel 
banks torn away, indications of the time 
when once a few thousand men washed out 
the placer gold, and when it was gone, one 
by one “folded their tents like the Arabs, 
and as silently [stole] away.”” Only the vague 
memories of all these things remain to stir 
the imaginations of an occasional wanderer. 

I turn toward the east and see, just beyond 
the city, the upturned ridge that forms the 
continental divide, rising two thousand feet 
above the valley below, and separating the 
waters bound for the Columbia and the 
Pacific from the waters that will travel by 
way of the Missouri and the Mississippi to 
the Gulf. Upon this mountain ridge, once 
denuded of all vegetation by the poisonous 
smelter fumes, Mother Nature is at work, 
and in spite of inclement climate and un- 
inviting rocks is slowly reclothing it with 
trees and shrubs. 

From the summit of the Butte I note the 
things that tell of man’s indomitable will. 
Railroads, taking advantage of the low divide, 
climb the steeps and tunnel through to the 
other side. Here man has mastered ob- 
stacles, and in the mastery the explosive 
power of dynamite and the expansive power 
of steam have been his servants. 

I see two railroads where electricity has 
taken the place of steam. Over the one are 
hauled each day thousands of tons of ore 
from mine to smelter; oyer the other for 
five hundred miles mighty electric engines 
haul the heavy trains on their trans-con- 
tinental way, and bid defiance to the 
mountain grades. I think of the steady 
stream of human life that flows through our 
midst, unknown to us, along these iron 
roads. 

From my observation tower I see trans- 
mission wires strung on lines of towers, 
carrying silently the mysterious force. Man 
has learned to build machines that reach out 
into space and tap the infinite reservoirs of 
energy. In the generators at Great Falls, 
nearly two hundred miles away, the me- 
chanical energy of,the falling waters of the 
Missouri is transformed into electrical energy, 
sent across the State, and retransformed into 
heat and light and power,—modern miracle 
of man’s mastery over, or rather co-operation 
with, the forces of the universe. 

Interesting as all these things are, more 
interesting is Butte itself—Butte built on an 
outcropping of granite rock and fast spread- 
ing over the alluvial flats below. Scattered 
over the hills of the city are the mines which 
make it the greatest mining-camp in all the 
world. I see the towering derricks, and, at 
the top of each whirling disk, giant pulleys 
over which run the cables for hoisting and 
lowering the cages between the surface and 
the workings two or three thousand feet 
below. There are hundreds of miles of 
tunnels beneath the hills of Butte. I think 


of the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of mineral wealth that have been dug from 
these treasure-houses, where in the geological 
ages of the past it had been stored away in 
the cracks and crevices of the granite rock. 
Copper and zinc, the main issue to-day, with 
such little items as ten or a dozen millions 
of dollars’ worth of silver and gold a year, 
saved as by-products. I ask, ‘‘Who owns the 
mountains?”’ Who ought to own them? 

I think of the ten thousand men and more 
who day and night toil down below where 
day and night are one. I think of the 
tragedies enacted there. A premature blast, 
a fall of rock, and some one gone. I recall 
the larger tragedies, even since my short 
stay in Butte. A hoisting engine runs 
away, and a cage with a human freight 
falls for a thousand feet; a load of dynamite 
at mouth of shaft, something happens, 
and the mountains shake, and sixteen men 
are men no more; mysterious fire in depth 
of mine, with deadly gases formed, and 
twenty homes are sad. Here, when men 
gave themselves to save their fellow-men, 
heroism as great as ever seen upon the field 
of war: the common man rises to the 
emergency—and dies for common men. 

Not in the mines themselves the things 
of greatest interest, but in the city that 
has grown from a placer-camp to be the 
metropolis of a State with the physical basis 
for an empire. Butte, with its strange, wild, 
weird past and its fascinating present and 
its possible future, grips me and will not let 


me go. Here are the representatives of every 
race: Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, 
Scottish Highlanders, men from Cornwall, 


sons from the Emerald Isle, Finlanders, 
Serians, Servians, Orientals of every hue, 
Ethiopians; native-born Americans of every 
race.- Here, if anywhere, is the “Melting 
Pot,”’ for here are the ancestors of the Ameri- 
can that is to be. 

Into this seething caldron are cast the 
ideals and ideas of every land and race and 
age. Here superstition, crude and primitive; 
here reason and the power of thought; 
here wisdom and folly, learning and ignorance, 
virtue and vice. Here the ideals of American- 
ism in all their higher forms, surging in the 
souls of men; and here the forces that 
would trample the highest in the dust. 

Here are found all the types of evil that 
have ever assailed the human soul; here, 
striving for recognition, all the highest types 
of good. Saloons and all their kindred evils 
rampant, and a rising sentiment backed by 
sense, that seeks to drive the evils to their 
doom. 

In the city that lies below me as I stand in 
the clear atmosphere of the mountain-top 
is every problem, moral, religious, social, 
and economic, and all of them in their 
intensest forms. 
the greatest stronghold of organized labor. 
Forty unions are here, and one of the greatest 
corporations in the world. I may be stand- 
ing on an extinct volcano, but in this ag- 
gregate of human life, social, industrial, 
moral volcanoes, not extinct, now slumber- 
ing, now rumbling. 

I see scattered through the city the school 
buildings, public and parochial, and know 
that here are fifteen thousand children who 
daily go to the school-rooms, each of which is 
a laboratory of humanity, a melting-pot into 
which are cast each day the differing stand- 
ards of the varied homes. 


Butte has been for years) 
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Here are the spires of phurihes a2 with 
its own thought, and each struggling with 
its own problems, and all standing in the 
midst of a crude and crass form of modern 
materialism, where the church must have a 
message to the soul of man lest men forget. 

The landscape as seen from the summit 
of our Butte is wonderful, is beautiful, even 


in the variety of its lonesomeness and its deso-. 


lation, but I always turn from the valleys, the 
foot-hills, and the mountains, to look long and 
wonderingly at one of the most interesting 
cities in all the world. 

A climb to the summit of the old volcano 
is to me more than a mountain climb. It 
is a reintroduction to the vast universe that 
spreads around me, the world of nature that 
lies about me, and to all the questions of 
human interest—man’s struggle and his 
achievement, his failure, his heartbreak, and 
his hope. 


Butte, Mont. 
The Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
The Topic List. 


The general topic for November is Prayer. 
As a part of the meetings this month, it 
might prove a helpful plan to ask several of 
the members to read aloud certain famous 
prayers. Let them make their own selection 
from such books as Martineau’s ‘‘Home 
Prayers,’’ or the volume entitled “ Prayers of 
the Ages.’”’ It may also help to take the 
prayers for the devotional part of the service 
from the King’s Chapel Liturgy, and to 
study the prayers in the Book of Common 
Prayer. At one of the meetings ask your 
minister to explain why it is customary in 
our Unitarian churches to use ‘‘free prayer”’ 
rather than liturgical Many topics not 
touched upon in the following suggestions 
will naturally come up for discussion, such 
as the value of public prayer, the influence 
of the surroundings on the desire to pray, 
the value of special times and places for 
prayer, the value of private devotions and 
of family prayers. On all these subjects 
you will find that your minister can be of 
great help in the discussions. 

November 5. ‘The teaching of Jesus. An 
excellent note on the Lord’s Prayer may be 
found on page 150 of Prof. Bowen’s “Gospel 
of Jesus,’’ a book that will prove of great 
service in many of the topics. Compare the 
form of the prayer in Matthew vi. and in 
Luke xi., and also in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Note the sequence of the petitions 
—beginning with the broadest and becoming 
more and more personal. Read one or two 
other famous prayers from the Book of 
Common Prayer, and sing James Mont- 
gomery’s hymn, “‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire.”’ 

November 12. Theneed of humility. The 
opening verses of the previous week’s passage 
teach the same lesson of the need of sincerity 
and humility. On pages 191-2 of Prof. 
Bowen’s book is a helpful note on Jesus’ 
attitude toward the Pharisees. It is well to 
bear in mind that the Pharisee of the parable 
may have been sincere in his opinion of his 
own goodness, but he failed to see the dis- 
tinction between outward and inward good- 
ness. ‘The test of Jesus is always that of 
“inwardness,’’ and he could forgive any sin 


‘the Governor for this year. 


anager herd that of item ee oR 
Whittier’ s poem, ‘The Two Rabbins,” < ; . 
sing James Freeman Clarke’s hymn, “Father, ‘ 
to us, thy children, humbly kneeling.” 

November 19. A Prayer of Self-Consecra- 
tion. Read the account of the scene in 
Gethsemane in F. W. Farrar’s Life of Christ, 
and select a short prayer to read aloud. 
Note that the prayer in Gethsemane is really . 
the same as the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 

—‘Thy will be done.’ Only now Jesus 
was carrying out at the price of his life the 
full meaning of that prayer. The martyr 
spirit everywhere rests on the same self- 
consecration, and to be a disciple of Jesus 
means that we are ready to live or if need 
be to die for our ideals. Sing Whittier’s 
hymn, ‘‘Wherever through the ages rise.” 

November 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 
Read the proclamation of the President or 
The passage 
from the One hundred and seventh Psalm is 
a prayer of national thanksgiving, recounting 
he mercies of God to the Hebrew people; 
for what may we be grateful as a people this 
year? How did Thanksgiving Day origi- 
nate? Is its real purpose being forgotten? 
How may we best celebrate it? Read pas- 
sages, from Lowell’s ‘‘Present Crisis,’ and 
ask how far it applies to the present time. 
Sing Dr. Hosmer’s hymn, ‘‘O beautiful, my 
country.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The dedication of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brookline, has been postponed to 
a date which will be announced later. 


Rev. James Madras Heady of the 
Baptist fellowship in California has applied 
to the Pacific States Committee for admis- 
sion into the fellowship of the Unitarian 
ministry. Earl M. Wilbur, Chairman. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
November 6, at 10.30 A.M. Subject: “The 
National Spirit.” Speaker: Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft. Presiding officer: Mrs. Sumner 
Coolidge. 


The annual Conference of the Unitarian 
Churches of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held at Washington, D.C., with All 
Souls’ Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
November 20-22. ‘The session will open with 
the Conference sermon, Monday evening, 
and continue until Wednesday noon. | 3 


Meetings. , 

New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— ‘4 
The twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated 
Thursday, October 19, in All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury, Mass., where it was ‘originally 
organized. ‘he president, Mrs. Donald M. 
Blair, presided. Rev. Florence Buck offered — 
prayer and Rev. George A. Mack, pastor of 
the church, extended a _ hearty greeting. . 
He said that The Alliance had been a great 
power, with a record of devoted service to sha 
ideals of our church. A review of the | 
twenty-five years was given by three : 
presidents. ouked re 

Mrs. Chandler w. eae 
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‘fellowship of the spirit.” 


of — colette Gott be penne in the 


future by our daughters and granddaughters.” 


- Mrs. Atherton spoke of ‘‘ Programmes and 
Policies” during the twenty-five years. 
Meetings are held each year, one in Boston 
and, if possible, one outside of Massachu- 
setts. Its aim has been to ‘‘cultivate a 
Reports have 
been given from all parts of New England, 
and the needs of each State considered. At 
present it represents 218 branches, with a 
membership of 13,893 women. At the close 
Mrs. Atherton said: “‘Never were we better 
equipped. Never was the challenge greater. 
On to another twenty-five years as those 
should who stand united for the worship of 
God and the service of man.” 

Mrs. Keyes spoke of what the Associate 
Alliance means to its members. Through 
its agency we get a broader outlook and 
greater inspiration. ‘The spirit of fellowship, 
loyalty, and unity which pervades these meet- 
ings is splendidly expressed in Samuel 
Longfellow’s hymn, ‘‘ From hand to hand the 
greeting flows.” 

Six interesting reports from the New Eng- 
land States were given by Miss Charlotte 
W. Colburn of Belfast, Me., Mrs. J. A. Tufts 
of Exeter, N.H., Mrs. Joseph Auld of Burling- 
ton, Vt., Mrs. J. B. C. Weiss of Providence, 
R.1., Mrs. R. E. Wyant from the couragecus 
little branch in Derby, Conn., and Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson, who spoke for the women 
of Massachusetts. 

‘Five hundred and ten delegates answered 
the roll-call. Greetings were sent to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman in appreciation of her 
valued service at the time of the organization. 
Mrs. Keyes mentioned the needs of the little 
church at Revere. Mrs. Atherton spoke on 
the work at the college centres to bring girls 
of the liberal faith tcgether and tc keep them 
interested in the church. A_ collection 
amounting to $90.83 was taken for this pur- 
pose. Mrs. Gilson spoke of the General 
Conference, which is to meet in Montreal in 
September. Mrs. Keyes read an interesting 
letter from Mrs. Weller, a Montreal Alliance 
worker, who has been nursing in France since 
the war began. She told what the Associate 
Alliance contribution had done in bringing 
comfort to the wounded. 

- At the luncheon the officers and directcrs 
had a surprise when a beautiful birthday cake 
with twenty-five lighted candles was brought 
in and placed on their table. After Juncheon 
an informal reception was held at the front 
of the church. Cordial letters of greeting 
were sent from the Associate Alliance of 
Northern Califernia, the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, the New Jersey Asso- 
ciate Alliance, the Philadelphia League, and 
the Central Mississippi Valley Associate 
Alliance. A telegram of greeting and con- 
gratulations owas sent by the Meadville 
Associate Alliance. Representatives were 

fit from the New York League, the 
Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance, the 
Worcester League, and one representative 
from: Canada. Miss Slade breught greetings 
from New York 2 told us of Ho work done 
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glee dad or that our 
achievements were only a preparation. 
Rey. Maxwell Savage gave a stirring ad- 
dress on ‘‘Liberal Evangelism.” We should 
make our churches reservoirs and power- 
houses to catch the waters of the spirit and 
carry them into the deserts of humanity. 
Rising votes of thanks were extended to the 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ Church 
for its delightful hospitality, and to the 
Baptist church for the use of its church 
parlors. The next meeting will be held in 
Providence, R.J., Thursday, Jan. 18, 1917. 
Frieda Billings Cushman, Secretary. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The au- 
tumn meeting was held with the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Hudson, October 11 and 12. 
At the opening service Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., preached. Thursday morning Rev. 
H. C. Merrill of Harvard conducted devo- 
tional service. The first speaker on ‘‘The 
Ideal Church Budget” was Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote of the Harvard Divinity 
School. Along with a spiritual revival, he 
said, we should consider church administra- 


tion. As well as dwelling upon eternal 
verities, we should think about parochial 
problems. Every church should have a 


carefully planned budget, submitted in 
printed form at the annual meeting. The 
three legitimate methods of raising money 
are the ownership of pews, the renting of pews, 
and the free pew or envelope system: En- 
dowments, while in some instances desirable, 
in others become a moral handicap, tempting 
the people to do nothing for themselves. In 
general the ministers’ salaries should be in- 
creased immediately by 25 percent. While 
the minister should in no sense be held 
responsible for the raising of money, he 
should know from month to month where his 
church stands financially. A business-like 
administration reacts upon the spiritual 
life of the church. An interesting pamphlet 
has been issued by the American Unitarian 
Association, on ‘‘Church Finances and 
Ministers’ Salaries.” 

Rev. S. B. Nobbs called attention to the 
bi-pocket envelope, introduced by the Asso- 
ciation: for raising the local current and mis- 
sionary expenses, as a modern democratic 
method of church financing. In adopting 
the envelope system an every-member can- 
vass of the parish should be made at once. 
The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
Pardee, Bulkeley, Faxon, Pickett, Skerrye, 
Duncan, McGarry, and, by invitation, Rev. 
W. M. Backus of Minneapolis, Minn. 

After a bountiful luncheon provided by the 
people of the church, Rev. F. H. Kent of 
Grafton and Millbury gave a brief report of 
the revived condition of the Millbury church. 
A pleasant feature of the Conference was 
the exchange of friendly greetings with the 
Framingham Association of Baptist Churches 
meeting in Hudson on the same day. Votes 
of thanks were passed to the Hudson church 
for its generous hospitality, to the preacher 
of the sermon, and to the speakers of the day. 
Rev. E. M. Slocombe of Worcester presented 
a note of the directors expressing their 
appreciation of the services of the secretary. 
A sum of $38.43 was contributed for the work 
of the Conference. Rev. H. F. Lion of 
Berlin reported his experiences with the 
Tent Mission on Cape Cod for eleven weeks 
of the past season. 
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_ The closing address of the day was given 


by Rev. W. S. Jones, Newport, R.I., on “The 
Renaissance of Religion.’”’ When we look be- 
neath the surface we find great spiritual forces 
are driving men to religion, not to the old 
forms, but to the eternal spirit. Science, 
art, and sociology are all powerless to give 
aim and meaning to life. The return to 
religion is a return to God, the fountainhead 
of all power and peace. Brief remarks. with 
reference to the importance of the liberal 
evangelistic campaign were made by Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson of Boston. James C. 
Duncan, Secretary. 


THe NEw HamrsHire UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting was held in 
Walpole, October 18 and 19. It began with 
a round-table conference of the ministers, 
who had as their guest, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. After the disposal of some 
subjects of local interest concerning the 
conference missionary enterprises and the 
appointment of a committee to arrange for 
the next Sunday School Institute at Andover, 
Mr. Cornish called attention to the hetero- 
geneous character of modern civilization and 
pointed out our duty in the assimilation of 
these widely differing people into one compact 
family-group. The annual conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
of Lowell, Mass., on ‘“‘An Apostolic Faith.” 
He was assisted in the service by Rev. 
Josiah L. Seward, D.D., of Keene. Rev. 
Edward B. Gearhart of Manchester led the 
devotional service on Thursday. After the 
routine business the president of the day, 
Mr. J. J. Donahue of Manchester, introduced 
Rev. Charles R. Joy of Portland, Me., whose 
discourse upon “Liberal Evangelism” was 
an earnest, heart-searching plea for a deeper 
appreciation of the spiritual world in which 
we live. Rev. H. H. Saunderson of Boston 
made a successful attempt to tell just what 
the proclamation of the spiritual idealism, 
which Mr. Joy had strongly advocated, had 
already accomplished not only as a mis- 
sionary adventure, but as a clarifying agent 
to bring men back to God and to a deepening 
realization of their own spiritual kinship. 
An earnest and intensely interesting discus- 
sion followed these addresses, participated in 
by Messrs. Seward, Wing, McDougall, 
Mitchell, Townsend, Barker, Saunderson, 
and Sanford. A collation was served by the 
Walpole parish. ‘‘The Super-national Pa- 
triotism and Religion of the Future” was the 
subject of a stirring address by Rev. Edward 
Cummings of Boston, in which he argued 
that the two greatest hindrances to civiliza- 
tion were patriotism and religion, and likewise 
they were the two greatest helps to civiliza- 
tion. Itwasa ringing appeal for the develop- 
ment of a religion and a family life which 
shall be all-inclusive, a practical as well as 
spiritual co-operation. Rev. Henry G. Ives 
told of the intensely interesting missionary 
work which he and his colleagues were able 


to do last summer on Cape Cod. The 
following persons were elected: president, 
Hon. James O. Lyford, Concord;  vice- 


president, Mr. J. J. Donahue, Manchester; 
recording secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, 
Keene; general secretary and _ treasurer, 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin; directors, 
Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover; Mr. Clarence 
Bridden, Concord; Mr. Warren G. Howe, 
Nashua; Mr. R. W. Sulloway, Franklin; 
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Mrs. David Waiting, Wilton; and Mrs. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Keene. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the Walpole parish 
for its generous hospitality. H. Sumner 
Mitchell, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 
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AtrLEROBO, Mass.—Pilgirm Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: The fall season has opened 
with great promise. The congregations have 
been good and the spirit hopeful, The 
Men’s Club had its opening banquet October 
13, with 140 at table. The guest and 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Santiago 
Tamez, Mexican teacher and former soldier 
under Villa and then Carranza, now on an 
educational mission to Boston. He gave a 
picture of Mexico in incessant revolution, 
from the point of view of an insider imbued 
with the highest ideals for the future of the 
country if only allowed to work out its own 
salvation. Mr. Tamez is a young man of 
only twenty-eight who has had a remarkable 
career. A year ago he could not speak a 
word of English, but with wonderful ease he 
held his audience two hours and then en- 
swered all questions fired at him from every 
angle in such a way as to elicit applause again 
and again. For the sake of the spirit of 
brotherhood with the Mexican people it 
would be well for all our clubs to hear this 
young man, who may be addressed at No. 4 
James Street, Boston. The Women’s Alli- 
ance has been working on War Relief work 
under the direction of the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital. Over ten thousand dressings 
have been made and forwarded to the front 
since June, the church being open through 
the vacation for this work. Miss Holmes 
was the speaker at the last meeting and 
vividly pictured the horrors of actual war 
and the urgent needs of the hospitals. The 
Sunday-school is under the care of Miss 
Edith E. Beane, a graduateof the Tuckerman 
School. Miss Beane is dividing her time 
between Attleboro and Sharon, where Mr. 
Horner preaches in the afternoon and where 
she has organized a Sunday-school after 
making a thorough canvass of the parish. 
For some years Sharon for lack of children 
has been without a school and the few there 
were were allowed to go to other schools, but 
now with the help of the Norfolk Conference 
Miss Beane has been put on the job and the 
first session succeeded in getting 25 out in 
all. In Attleboro her school numbered 82 
last Sunday, and the promise is for a much 
larger school as soon as the weather is cold 
enough to keep the people at home. ‘The 
automobile craze and the good weather 
together keep church work back. The trus- 
tees of the church in Sharon have just signed 
a contract for a new organ. Arrangements 
have been made for a Mission week begin- 
ning Sunday, November 5, in Attleboro, 
with Rev. Frank A. Powell as preacher. 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred Alban Weil: Several events 
show that a new order is gradually taking the 
place of the old so far as Unitarianism is 
concerned in this orthodox community. The 
largest revival since Billy Sunday is under 
way with a wooden tabernacle seating three 
thousand, three services daily, and all the 
evangelical churches closed for a period of 
six weeks, during which the revivalist is to 
be supreme. 


He began by outrageously 


cee Unitarians, evidently Sicanins 
to out-Sunday Sunday. This was followed 
with attacks upon Christian Scientists and 
others. In an open letter published in the 
press, Mr. Weil wished the revivalist success 
in any constructive preaching, but asked for 
a quiet and firm disapproval by- citizens of 
attacks to arouse religious prejudice. The 
result was gratifying. The papers refused 
to print any more of the attacks by the 
evangelist against any religious denomina- 
tion. Catholics, Christian Scientists, Uni- 
tarians, and others united in expressing a 
common disapproval of the method of the 
revivalist. The revival continues, and the re- 
vivalist repeats his attacks, but they find no 
publicity in the press. A growing sentiment 
of justice is every day manifested by citizens 
in general. Meanwhile the revival is be- 
coming a failure, from every standpoint, 
through the attitude persisted in by the 
revivalist. ‘The latest protest has been from 
among his own following. This does not 
mean that religious toleration has been won, 
but it indicates that citizens do not wish a 
repetition of the Billy Sunday revival with 
its lasting waves of prejudice. Another 
interesting event has been the supplying of 
the Unitarian pulpit by Dr. Nash, head of 
the State Normal School, while Mr. Weil was 
absent at the University Church, Seattle. 
Those who know the history of the relation 
of the Normal School with the Unitarian 
Church will realize what this announcement 
means. The School has been intensely 
orthodox although a State institution. The 
fund presented by the National Alliance is 
opportune at this time, for legitimate work 
in the Normal School with nearly 1,000 
students. Miss Helen Sherman, a student 
in the School and identified with the Chapel, 
has been appointed Mr. Weil’s assistant in 
the Normal School work. Another event 
of much promise is the formation of a Bible 
class.composed of fifteen women of standing 
in the city, which meets regularly for a 
rational study of the Bible. Several Episco- 
palians have joined the class. Mr. Weil is 
able to do telling group work under these 
conditions. Congregations are larger than 
usual at this time of year. New demands 
are arising in extension work. Mr. Weil 
will speak soon at Ferndale, where no Uni- 
tarian sermon has been as yet delivered. 
During his vacation he preached once at 
Hood River and four times at Portland, Ore. 
Two new teachers have been added to the 
Sunday-school, making it possible to grade 
the school more effectively. Mr. Weil is 
superintendent. The visit of Mr. Sullivan 
was a great uplift and gave a decided impetus 
to the work, both through his presence and 
his fine sermon upon Jesus. Mr. Weil 
welcomes and urges such visitations in a 
section where for long periods his is the only 
voice to proclaim the liberal message. He 
recently preached a sermon marking the 
beginning of his tenth year as minister. 


Dover, Mass.—First Parish: The installa- 
tion of Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson as minister 
of First Parish will take place next Sunday, 
November 5, at 3 P.M., with sermon by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., prayer of installa- 
tion and charge to the people by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., charge to the minister 
by Rey. Alfred Manchester; right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. William H. Parker; 
reading of Scripture by Rev. Harold C. 


Church, Dover. A train leaves Boston for 
Dover at 2.30 P.M. Return train at 5.11 P.M. 


LowE.., Mass.—The Free Church, Rev. 
George C. Wright: In honor of the thirtieth 
anniversary of their minister, the congrega- 
tion gathered on Saturday, October 14, 
for a social evening, with an entertaining 
programme and addresses by both junior 
and adult members. Rev. Alfred C. Skinner 
of- St. Paul’s, as spokesman of the attendants 
of the Free Church, presented with genial 
humor to ‘‘the dean of the Lowell ministry”’ 
a golden purse of appreciation, made up 
of many small contributions of friends both in 
the city and away. On Sunday morning the 
church was profusely decorated with roses, 
chrysanthemums, and palms, the tribute of 
loyal friends. Mr. Wright preached from 
the text used in his first sermon as minister 
of the church, saying in part: ‘‘Such a home, 
such friends, as I have had here, keep aglow 
in a man the naturalness of a blithe boy, 
the courage that sings through the day’s 
hurly-burly and the night’s gloom. Thirty 
years seem short when one has vital work to 
do, yet it is long enough to produce the 
greetings of the grown-up children and their 
children of the boys and girls I first knew 
here; long enough for the fresh throbbing 
religion which causes men to think and feel 
vividly, to get the vital meaning of the 
Christ spirit, and to give the personal power 
and joy of living that springs from it; from 
doing a work, living a life, as if it were God’s 
work and life—as it is.” Children were 
christened at this service, and at the close 
the president of the Ministry-at-Large 
presented to Mr. Wright a token of ap- 
preciation from the board of directors, many 
of whom were present. It was inscribed with 
the words: ‘“‘To Rev. George C. Wright, 
Minister-at-Large. The directors of the 
Ministry-at-Large wish to convey in this 
informal manner some slight token of their 
formal appreciation of the thirty consecu- 
tive years of faithful service to those for whom 
this institution was created.” It is worthy 
of note that in the thirty consecutive years 
of Mr. Wright’s ministry only one Sunday 
service has been omitted through disability 
of the pastor. 


Mapison, Wis.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Frank A. Gilmore: This 
Society has entered with quickened zeal upon 
its work for the season of 1916-17. Nu- 
merous activities are set forth in the Church 
Bulletin for October. Sermons by the 
pastor announced for the month are on 
the following topics: ‘‘The Manliness of 
Christ,” ‘‘Strength and Weakness of Uni- 
tarianism,’’ ‘‘The Strength of Being Clean,” 
“The Growing Life,’’ and ‘Social Justice 
All Round.” Mr. Gilmore’s discourses are 
characterized by profound sincerity and rich 
suggestiveness. An attractive feature of the 
church services is furnished by the music, 
with Dr. C. H. Mills, head of the University 
School of Music, as organist and musical 
director, and Miss Minnie Bergman of the 


same school as vocal soloist. Excellent — 


congregational singing is induced by this 
able leadership. The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union meets in the parish house every, M 
Sunday evening at 6.30, and in various 

odds tothe gogal ang other life ct the chur 
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starting an organ fund, in view of 
ther enlarging the present small pipe 
gan of the church or buying a new larger 
one. Uniting with the thriving University 
Unity Club, it is arranging a series of 7.30 
evening services in the church. Regular 
fortnightly all-day sewing meetings are held 
in the parish house by the Women’s Alliance, 
centre of many activities, and a noonday 
meal is served at which friends and members 
of the Society, men and women, in goodly 
numbers are present. The Sunday-school 
has been reorganized as -a Bible school, 
and is in a flourishing condition. An adult 
class in religion under the management of 
the pastor is at present studying ‘‘The 
Foundations of Liberal Religion.’? October 3 
was marked by a reception, a sort of house- 
warming, held by Rev. and Mrs. Gilmore 
in the beautiful new parsonage, the latest 
gift of Dr. Charles H. Vilas. Besides 
friends and members of the Society, young 
and old, there were present on the occasion 
representatives from the clergy and laity 
of other city churches. The house was 
beautifully decorated with autumn foliage 
and flowers, refreshments were served, and 
an atmosphere of good-will prevailed. The 
Bulletin also announces the annual reception 
to students in the parish house, October 13, 
and a conference of Unitarian ministers 
from the Middle West, for October 17, 18, 
and 19, with two public meetings, and the 
presence of Rey. Lewis G. Wilson from 
Boston. 


Quincy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Adel- 
bert Lathrop Hudson: Among the enthusi- 
astic and interesting meetings of the various 
organizations of this old parish, which have 
marked the beginning of another church 
year, none has combined so much of human 
interest and spiritual power as the meeting 
of The Alliance last Wednesday, when Rev. 
Samuel B. Nobbs spoke on “The Virility of 
the Pilgrim Soul.” As an analysis and ap- 
preciation of the facts, it was a very valuable 
_ contribution to the general discussion now 
in vogue preparatory to the tercentenary 
celebration of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
but its greatest value was in its stirring 
appeal to the successors of the Pilgrims in 
New England to re-create, in the midst of 
our easy-going, pleasure-loving modern life, 
the spirit of the Pilgrims with their power of 
‘moral earnestness, their community con- 
sciousness, and their sense of common obli- 
gation in the upbuilding of an ideal social 
order. It is to be hoped that many Alliance 
branches and men’s clubs may have the 
privilege of hearing this address and feeling 
the stimulus of its splendid appeal to the 
men and women of to-day. 
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Personal. 


The names of Rev. Harold L. Pickett, 
Hudson, Mass., and Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Augusta, Me., must be added to the list 
of Unitarian ministers who were at the 
Plattsburg Military Camp this summer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Ata recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the School a vote was passed to employ 
an assistant to the dean. Since then Miss 
F. Gill of Class of 1911 has received 
itment and has been assisting in 


the day might demand to be performed. 
This arrangement makes possible for Miss 
Gill the continuance of her other lines of 
interest. in the Milton Church School as 
superintendent and as director and adviser of 
the Junior Alliance at Jamaica Plain. 

There still exists some confusion in the 
minds of those who had made definite Satur- 
day arrangements as to times and places of 
lectures. This is not surprising, since lect- 
ure courses are attended at the School, at 
Simmons College, and at Abraham Lincoln 
School,—the last-named course being given 
on Thursday afternoons. But every morn- 
ing there are class exercises at 33 West 
Cedar Street. During the week of Novem- 
ber 4, however, there will be an interruption 
of these school exercises to give place to the 
programme of lectures to be given by Mrs. 
Marshall at Channing Hall. “No lecture will 
be given on Monday; but from Saturday, 
4th, to Saturday, 11th, at half-past nine 
on every other morning Mrs. Marshall will 
speak on some one of the subjects announced, 
and on each Saturday there will be an extra 
lecture at 10.30. 

It is hoped that the superintendents who 
receive announcements and all others reading 
the notices will circulate them so that many 
may embrace this opportunity for receiving 
valuable, practical instruction in subjects 
pertaining to religious education. 


The Ministerial Union. 


The first meeting of the Ministerial 
Union under the leadership of Rev. Adelbert 
Hudson proved inspiring and happy. Eighty 
ministers, three of them women, came to- 
gether in Channing Hall. After a _ brief 
song service, ending with prayer led by Dr. 
George Batchelor, the president set forth 
the aims of the directors for the ensuing 
year and was greeted with hearty applause. 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham and Rev. Edward 
Cummings were the main speakers for the 
morning, while Messrs. Savage, Schumacher, 
Van Ness, Wendte, Christopher Eliot, and A. 
W. Littlefield were also heard. The buffet 
luncheon and ‘personal tags’ proved good 
means of fellowship. All together it was 
a comradely meeting, a happy augury for 
the meetings to come. Eighty-one ministers 
have already paid their membership fee of 
one dollar, thirty-three others have sent 
word they wish to do so, and there are 
others still to hear from. The secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. C. P. Wellman, 23 Willis 
Street, Dorchester, will be glad to receive 
either suggestions or membership fees. It 
was voted unanimously to begin meetings at 
quarter before eleven for fifteen minutes’ 
singing, to begin the meeting proper promptly 
at eleven, continue until one, and then have 
the luncheon. ( 


The Ford Hall Lectures in Boston. 

The Ford Hall Meetings, which have 
become an accepted Boston institution, 
begin November 5, having conducted this 
summer with a considerable measure of 
success a campaign for necessary funds. 
Those behind this work have never before 
been obliged to ask the public at large for 
help in the support of the movement, ample 
unds having been provided by the Boston 


‘ings each week to whatever special duties 


Baptist Social Union through the bequest 
of the late Daniel Sharp Ford. The Social 
Union Building, formerly the Youth’s Com- 
panion Building, is, however, not yet relet 
so as to bring in as large an income as for- 
merly. Notwithstanding which the various 
branches of the Ford Hall werk are to go 
on much as usual, this winter, thanks to 
the public confidence in the work. 

For the opening meeting the speaker is 
to be Rev. John Haynes Holmes, who will 
discuss ‘‘The International Mind.’ On 
November 12, Dr. James J. Walsh of New 
York will give his address on ‘‘The Happiest 
Era in Human History.” Dr. Walsh is a 
Roman Catholic layman of unusual platform 
gifts, and it is expected that this evening 
will mark a red-letter night. 

The Ford Hall Folks, an organization with 
self-elected members from the large Ford 
Hall audience, will again this year meet 
once in three weeks on Sunday afterncons at 
Kingsley Hall in the Ford Building and have 
supper together before attending the meeting 
upstairs. Their first meeting of the season 
comes Sunday afternoon, November 5, at 
three-thirty. Over all these activities George 
W. Coleman is again to preside as director; 
and, as in previous years, Miss Mary C. 
Crawford will be the executive secretary. 


Installation. 


The installation of Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
as minister of the church at Newton Centre 
will take place next Sunday evening at 7.30. 
Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. Friends from other congregations 
are invited to be present. 


Hddresses. 


The address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke is 
changed from gx Mt. Vernon Street, to 5 Brimmer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Nov. 5, 1891-1916. 
On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of 


William E. Chamberlin and Emily Douglas Abbot these 
lines, lately written for her, are now printed:— 


EMILY DOUGLAS ABBOT CHAMBERLIN. 


“Faithful unto death.” These words shall be the mon- 
ument we raise to her in our hearts—the many of us who 
love her and whom she loved. Loyal, sincere, efficient, 
her life’s work has been service, as wise and generous as it 
was unfailing and beyond value. Finished, as well as 
ended, is her work: every duty done, every undertaking 
accomplished, every responsibility carried nobly and un- 
flinchingly to the end. Wife, daughter, sister, friend—in 
each relation we bear our testimony to her devotion, tender 
and unswerving. Our thoughts of her must be as brave 
and beautiful as our memories, and, these, our comfort and 
inspiration. We pray that the glory of her life, dimmed for 
a time, shines now immortal. B. P. 


OMPANION.—Position desired. References. Or 

position to teach children in private family. Experi- 

ence in primary school work. Address, Miss Cora di 
Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, Newton, Mass. 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
ifs position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


Y OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
Lor cE as organist and choir director. N. E. 


Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


a opel ites saa lis eet Re 8 TENE BT 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

has 275 Hymn and Tune Books which will be given 
to any church needing them. Apply to Mrs. C. S. Miller, 
3335 r8th St., Washington, D.C. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tsn’t that the very iodine of fate!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Twickembury. 


“Ts this beef too rare for you, Mr. Simp- 


kins?” ‘Well, since you ask me, _ Mrs. 
Skinner, I would like it a little oftener.’ 

Jo Cose: - “Is Mr. Downan in?” Ima 
Stenog: ‘‘No, he went out to lunch.” Jo 
Cose: ‘‘Will he be in after lunch?” Ima 


Stenog: “No, that’s what he went out after.” 
Chapparal. 


“Do you play golf?”’ he asked of the simple 
but gushing maiden. ‘‘Dear me, no,’’ she 
bashfully replied. ‘‘I don’t believe I should 
even know how to hold the caddie.’’— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


A Rival for Isles of Shoals.—In the Salem, 
Mass., High School recently, one of the 
boys said in reciting that the United States 
Navy was hereafter to be used for Unitarian 
purposes (meaning wtilifarian). 


“Say, you,” cried the victim in the crowded 
trolley car, glaring up at the transgressor, 
“my feet are not made to stand on.” 
“That’s so,” replied the other, pleasantly. 
“Vou don’t need them for that while you’ve 
got a seat, do you?”—Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Flatleigh: ‘“‘John, the janitor dis- 
covered this morning why we had no heat 
last winter.”’ Mr. Flatleigh: ‘‘Indeed?”’ 
Mrs. Flatleigh: ‘‘Yes, he wanted to burn 
some papers this morning and discovered 
that there is no furnace in the building.’”— 
Puck. 


“T am delighted to meet you,” said the 
father of the college student, shaking hands 
warmly with the professor. ‘‘My son took 
algebra from you last year, you know.” 
“Pardon me,’’ said the professor; ‘““he was 
exposed to it, but he did not take it.’’— 
Exchange. 


A complaint was brought before an eminent 
English bishop that a certain clergyman in 
the diocese was wearing an Oxford master’s 
hood, when, as a matter of fact, he had no 
such degree. ‘‘I call it, my lord,” said the 
complainant, ‘“‘wearing a lie on his back.” 
“We need not use quite so strong a word, Mr. 
Smith,’ the bishop replied in his blandest 
manner. ‘Call it a false hood.” 


In a Southern State a worthy clergyman 
devoted most of his income to the poor. 
In his parish was a man to whom he gave 
every week a great many necessaries. Re- 
membering how-much the good man had to 
deny himself, a woman once said to the 
object of his bounty, “‘Don’t you think it is 
very good of Dr. Clarke to look after you 
like this, and give you all these good things?”’ 
Whereupon the pensioner looked up and, 
with an expression of astonishment, asked: 
“Good of him? Why, what’s he for?”’— 
New York Times. 


An officer who superintended the receipt 
of stores needed a clerk, and told the sergeant 
major to hunt up one. The sergeant 
eventually singled out a _ sober-looking 
private and took him to the officer. ‘Are 
you a clerk?’’ demanded the captain. ‘No, 
sir,” replied the man. ‘Do you know any- 
thing about figures?” “I can do a bit,” 
replied the man, modestly. “A _ bit!” 
snarled the officer. ‘‘Is this the best man 
you can find?” said he to the sergeant 
major. ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well,’ growled the 
captain, “I suppose I’ll have to put up with 
him!” Turning to the private he snapped, 
““What were you in civilian life?’ ‘‘Pro- 
fessor of mathematics at College, sir!’”’ 
was the reply.—The Tatler. 
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HEART AND VOICEIC- 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME] 


Prepared by “s 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. © 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” *“‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these-schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

ew Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 


songs and carols contained sentiments which we could] 


appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio, Universalist Sunday-school. . 

“After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and Comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and_ special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From he “ Friends’ Inelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground RefuseDisposal _ 

_ Keeps your garbage out of sight - 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
| dog, ani symnoia fy. F iB ¥ 
ens with foot. Hands never a ys 
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RUG US A.PAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

-. waste in house or Ne hon 

; ; Our Underground Earth 

we 4 Closet means freedom from 
‘ polluted water. 

. | Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup, 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. ° 
: West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


L-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
b— apthater ee health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Lew 
charges. Scholarships. — ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ~~ 


ANDOVER, N.H. Slt Pagae 


arts course. 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of E 


poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct household — 


under trained teachers. 


||JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D.. MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Princtpals 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ~ ‘ Ste 

A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 

a liberal, practical education. English, Modern Languages, Art, 
Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. 

theatres, etc. 


Music. Full household 
Close enough to city to 
27th year. ~ “ 

schools, develops efficiency and 
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